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Composer and Conductor of the National Broadcastin3, Company 
Whose New Opera, Russian Shadows, was Scheduled to Be Produced for the First Time by 


Paul Longone at La Fenice Opera House, Venice, on June 19 
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§ FROM CADMAN’S MUSICAL COMEDY, 
HE GOLDEN TRAIL, aM i ; 
} mith bv Albusnicwnd-biak nial aitnil inte ! 1 Thi other members of this ensemble remain the 
St Blagis i iittekned : *retofore: Ottakar >, first violin Ludwig Schwab, viola, and Jaroslav 

id violin. (Photo by Apeda.) 


VEW YORK STRING QUARTET, 


FREDERICK 
SCHLIEDER, 
iotographed 


SS. Bremen en route 


on 


Europe for a month's vaca- 
tion before starting his in- 
tensive summer courses. M1 
Schlieder will conduct classes 
for artists and teachers 
creative music and the art 
of improvising. He will bet 
New York from June 30 to 
August 1, in Berkeley, Cal., 


a 9 i - a — a 0 a © a 9 


from August 6 to 27 and in 


Denver, Colo., from Septem- 
ber 1 to 22 + 
a. 
ENRICO CLAUSI, 
who, after studying voice in Chicago, 
went to Italy, where he spent five 
vears under the guidance of Mme. 
sy a # Lina de Benedetto in Milan. While 
JACKSON, f ; , te in Italy Clausi sang with much success 
of Frank La “ a at the Carcano Theater in Milan, ap- 
; 1 we ( ratorio peers , 4 pearing as the Duke in Rigoletto, 
! radio artis . Ja began his ee - winies 2 P : Rodolfo in La Boheme, Pinkerton in 
il training in Le noeles, where in yee ; ; aetye ; 4 ; . Butterfly and other roles. He was 
j he established himself as While abroad will give r 2 * ; also heard in opera in Ravenna, Ber- 
and oratorio. singer, and wa : ; 3 aamo, Castle Bolognesi and Ancona. 
tal } s and appear in on j of Returning to Chicago this season, 
Claust gave a homecoming recital at 
the Studebaker Theater before a ca- 
ity audience. His success with the 
and press presages a_ bright 
American future for this ambitious 
tenor. Clausi expects to sing before 
the close of the present season in 
R wckford, Tll., South Bend, Ind., and 
other localities in the Middle West, 


where he is favoral known 


met! optern 
Wi return 





THE 1 VN 
OF THE 
LAMONT 


j 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND 
DENVER 
CONSERV A- 
TORY OF 
MUSIC. 


— 
te. 


President Flor- 
ence Lamont 

Hinman, Mus. 
Doc., plans an 
extensive sum- 


mer course and 





master classes, 
with Solon Al- 
berti in charge 
of song and 


opera repertoire 
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J. H. DUVAL 


SPECIALIST ann OPERA COACH 
Yow Teaching in Europe 

Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 

RetuRNING to New YorK IN SEPTEMBER 

707 Carnegie Hall 


VOICE 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty * the Institute of Musical Art, 

after Sojourn in Europe, is 

oo Her Private CLaAsses 
rman Square Studios 

160 me 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER ll SINGING 
Stu 
Steinway Hall, 113 West ‘S7th St., New York City 
14 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VrioLin1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
New York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, 
Barrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Great 


Studios: 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

2634 and Humboldt 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 
CERTIFIED TEACHER OF Piano, 
Harmony, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 

AnD Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
FEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA pot meee 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street ew York 
Tel.: Endicott 02 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 1ue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHaL AND GiseELLa Neu 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 


PROF. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive. 

Telephone Audubon 3748 


rhe New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 

1425 x. ¥. 


STUDIOS 


Broadway, Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE - TEACHER 
OF SINGIN 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columl 


TEACHER OF 


jia University 
SINGING 
Endorsed world 


educators 


by famous singers and 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts 
Studio: 


Recitals—Instruction 
West 73rd Street, 
Phone: 


157 New York 
2751 Susquehanna 


Also Classes for Children 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 

Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 

61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 

Directors: 

and Marcaret Hopkins 


4433 


Jessie B. Gisppes 
Telephone Wadsworth 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_ “Being in full possession of my method 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


of 


” 


New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF 


175 Claremont Ave., 


SINGING 
New York City 


Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street New York City 


Telephone: Rhinelander 8023 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivau 

of Harrisburg, Ia. 

58 West 55th Strect, New 


Studio: York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
p* West 57th Street 


New York, N Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 





50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine Blvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 

Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom 

plishment. 

Met. Opera 
Tel. Penn. 2634 
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1425 Broadway, Studios, N. Y. 








LEON CARSON, 
TEACHER OF 
New Jersey Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 
lel.: Nutley 2499 


Tenor 

SINGING 
New York Studio 
703 Steinway Hall 
lel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. 


Diction- 


HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
C OACHING-—SIGHT 
ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


READING 


Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR anno COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTLIC 
Harttord, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 

Master of Calvary Choir 

VOICE PRODUCTION 
Park—North 

Telephone: 


New York 
1717 


61 Gramercy 
Gramercy 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. I . School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
2ersonal address, 601 West 140th St., 


Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HARMONY AND 
COMPOSI FiON 


All Mail - ll 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro 
polis Opera House Bidg.), N. Y 
Nednesdays and Saturdays 


Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWIN GRASSE 

VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
hursdays Only 
Advanced Violin Pupils 


Will Accept 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates York 


month, 


York 


now teaching in New Schools 


Normal class every 


65 West 56th Street, New Circle 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


PEACHER OF SING ING 
yom op litan Upera House Studios, 142 
ew ork, Phone: 


5 Broadway, 
Penns ylvamia 2088 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VoOcAL AND Piano INstRUCTION 

By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here 
Kecognized Authority on Voice 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 


and abroad 
Develop 


ient, 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 


\ Fal 
swew rorn 


DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

se oy GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Carroll, Secy. 


VISANSKA, Violinist 


years of successful teaching 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone Academy 2560 

In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 

and New Canaan, Conn » Wednesdays 


SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End 
77th 
New 


DR. 


ALICE 


Louise 


DANIEL 


Nine 





and 


Address: New York 


Stamford 





MME. 
Avenue 
78th 
York 


Between and Streets 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
5636 La Mirada Street, Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





aaa JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


— (GEORGE) Master Class 
4Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 
St. Francis 


poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. 
Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





M*E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Qe. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 











THE ELIZABETH > ~ at PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Be bg Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio ae Los ae 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


MARGOLIS «ai 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





M 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yoci music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th 8t., New York Phone: Cirele 4468 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 

World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 














Resid. 





Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 51th Btreet 


~ KYZER Teacher of VOICE— 


STYLE — DICTION 
Tel.: Circle 5426 


SHAFFNER 


Bg inated 


Bartholomew's 
28 East oth St., Ady A ae 
Telephone Rhinelander 17 


mM=m>z 








MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susq. 4500 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


: DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Heensel & Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 


Pcoe-z£/ Is Cz 














ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vecal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Cortis InsTITUTS oF Musi0 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. 1. 
Phone Manhasset 141 


: WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST = ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








19 Boule- 
var 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 














On>rre=< 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 








FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 

EXPONENT “. PROF, LEOPOLD AUE 
255 West 90th St. Yc _e Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., “phtia Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M 0 W E Ror 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., 


ERNEST 


WHidsd 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author 4, _ famous 
“Master School of Piano Playin 
New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Sropios (Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut 8t. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
Te_erHonegs: Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 23-4464 


: BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera end Church 
307 West 19th 8t., New York City Tel : Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHLUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studlo: a Se Bidg., Ang W. 67th St. 
dress: 144 E. i st. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. ow York 











N. Y. 























Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 7lst Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Repertoire 
Style—Diction 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of mi ongoye 


1425 Broadway, N 
Tel: PENN aes 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
California St., San Francisco, 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


d as s Voice Builder, Volee 


1201 California 








a and Coach." 

Opera, A ~~ Coneert, Diet: Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrenee and many other a singers. Studie: Hotel 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Obie. 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorie,Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


Formal end Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St.. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of an 
09 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR - Orateric 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New Yor 








Texas 











Columbia 
Chicago 





City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 


wx ht he 
OTTO LUENING 


Ye years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 














June 21, 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


1930 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoriem Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 5fth St, N. Y. 
.: L, E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 
Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 
Address—1I5 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ences 























Fine Arts Buildin. Chicago 


DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concart ee ano Taachsr—Lacr 
terviews Thursdays 1—3:3 
ae "STEINWAY HALL, NEW ‘ToRK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 





Studio: 





Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


i BUTLER 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Superman Square Stupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6761 and Endicott 6748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, 











N. J. 








FREDERIC WARREN 


SUMMER COURSES 
IN SINGING 


Madison, New Hampshire 
JULY ist TO SEPT. 15th 


Concerts—Coaching—Accompanist—etc. 
Summer Sports 


Address: 
Frederic Warren Summer School 








Mapison, New HAMPSHIRE 











SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


aA DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
me mpg gh Breathing and Voice eucement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. 














Sus. 9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 





New York 


AmMOZ>Kar> 





TENOR 


MORSE. 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
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George Antheil’s Transatlantic 
Has Premiere in Frankfort 


Jazz Opera Receives Cheers and Protests—A Successor for Jonny— 
America as Seen from Paris—A Mad Whirl, and a 
Brilliant Display of Skill—Interesting Concerts. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN.—Transatlantic, the 
long-awaited and much-heralded modernist 
jazz opera by the young American composer, 
George Antheil, has at last had its premiere 
at the Opera here. It was sensational in 
every respect: the audience, reacting to the 
unusual effects of the stage, broke into deaf- 
ening applause, and the noise was increased 
by hissing and other signs of hostility. There 
were loud protests from the opposition and 
further protests from the critics next day; 
they were levelled, however, not at the 
Americanism but at its ultra-modernity. 

Antheil’s opera is of less importance from 
a musical point of view than from a theatri- 
cal one. It is impressive, however, as the 
expression of a determined artistic will and 
as a brilliantly executed picture of our time. 
It has much of the dash and go of Krenek’s 
Jonny spielt auf, but with the difference 
that this is genuinely American while 
Krenek’s is only a European’s idea of 
America. 

AMERICA’S TEMPO 

For this one must, of course, take An- 
theil’s own word. He says it is American 
in tempo. For the rest it displays America 
in all that it means to Europeans. The 
musical attire is jazz; the pictorial note is 
determined by the entrance to New York 
Harbor. Then there is the great American 
melange of big business, elections, prohibi- 
tion, motor cars, Salvation Army, jostling 
crowds, murder, movies, telegraph, mega- 
phones—in short all the external accessories 
of North American existence. 

I can well imagine that there are Ameri- 
cans who are as little inclined to accept 
this as characteristic as the Parisians are 
willing to be exclusively associated with the 


life of the boulevards, champagne, night re- 
sorts, cocottes and immorality. 
A “Return TO ROMANTICISM” 

Antheil introduces us to a confused love- 
affair, which, as we gather from an article 
published by him, he regards as a “return 
to romantic opera.” He fancies that by a 
naive enchantment of modern man he can 
raise us above the disillusionment which 
befalls us when a gentleman in dress clothes, 
singing, orders a drink; or a lady in eve- 


ning dress, also singing, descends from her 
motor-car. 

The story tells of a beautiful woman, 
Helen, of somewhat dubious origin, who, as 
the tool of an old magnate, Ajax, is to 
decoy the hero, Hector, a candidate for the 
presidency. She falls in love with this 
Hector, but is married to a dummy, Jason, 
while at the same time an unscrupulous 
youth, Leo, pursues her with his love. And 
now follows a whirling struggle for power, 
for love, with attempts.at murder and rob- 
bery, interrupted by revue-like dances, booze 
rackets, political mud-throwing, etc. It is 
impossible to enumerate details, for one is 
swept along—and that is the best of it- 
with lightning-like rapidity. Nor is the in- 
evitable happy end lacking: Hector rescues 
Helen from suicide on Brooklyn Bridge and 
is elected president. Love wins the victory 
over Mammon. 

EXTRAORDINARY SKILL 

Worthy of note is undoubtedly the ex- 

traordinary skill with which the single 
(Continued on page 19) 





Sodero’s Opera, Ombre Russe, 
a Notable Achievement 


Staged in Venice After Successful New York Radio Broadcast— 
Published by Kalmus. 


opera, Ombre Russe 
(Russian Shadows), which was given over 
the radio last winter, is scheduled at this 
writing to be staged for the first time in 
Venice at the Teatro La Fenice, June 19. 
The artists announced to take part are: 
Tassinari, soprano; Castagna, mezzo-so- 
prano; Melandri, tenor; Morelli, baritone; 
and Zambelli, bass, all of La Scala except 
Tassinari. The conductor, if these plans are 
carried out, will have been Giulio Falcone, 
and the impresario most certainly is Paul 
Longone, a friend and school mate of So- 
dero. A complete report of the Venice per- 
formance will follow in an early issue. 
Russian Shadows was written sixteen 


Cesare . Sodero’s 





DELIA VALERI, 


teacher of famous singers appearing in America and Europe, 


whose ability to detect 


and correct vocal defects has been universally acknowledged. She is especially inter- 
ested, moreover, in cases of the most serious nature and has been successful in their 


remedy. 


Mme. Valeri will teach this summer in Shoreham, L. I., and also two days a 


week in New York. The middle of August she will sail for Italy for a well earned rest. 


years ago when Sodero was but twenty-three 
years old. When it was given under the 
direction of the composer over the radio, in 
spite of the fact that it was shorn of theat- 
rical effects—scenery, lighting, costumes and 
so on, and the stimulation of the audience 
and of renowned singers—it was an out- 
standing success. Sodero received hundreds 
of letters of congratulation from a host of 
friends and critics. 

Russian Shadows was composed between 
1910 and 1913 to a libretto by Silvio Pic- 
chianti, the composer being inspired by a 
brief sojourn in St. Petersburg as cellist in 
the orchestra of the Royal Theater. The li- 
bretto is of striking interest. It is written 
in Italian, and an English translation has 
been provided by Alice Mattulath. The 
scene is laid in Petrograd about ten years 
before the fall of the Russian throne. The 
characters are police officers and Nihilists, 
among the latter students, journalists and 
spies. The love interest centers about Var- 
vara, daughter of the chief of police, and 
Ivan Korschkoff, a Nihilist. In the first 


CESARE SODERO and 
PAUL LONGONE, 
impresario, who arranged for the 
production of Sodero’s dramati 
Russian Shadows, at La Fenice, 


Staye 
opera 


V entce 


heard issuing 
revolutionists 


act the Chief of Police is 
orders for the torture of the 
He is interrupted by the entrance of his 
daughter, Varvara, who relates her miracu 
lous escape from being trampled to death 
by the horse which had thrown her. Her 
savior is the student Korschkoff. There is 
also an element of jealousy introduced by 
Korschkoff’s former sweetheart, Lida 

The second act shows a love scene be 
tween Varvara and Korschkoff, witnessed 
by Lida. The third act is a meeting of the 
Nihilists in a difhly lighted cellar, and Lida 
suggests that Varvara, the daughter of the 
Chief of Police, be lured to her house and 
so furnish the bait for the capture of the 
Chief of Police. Korschkoff writes the let 
ter which Lida dictates, ignorant of the fact 
that he is writing to his own love. 

In the final scene Varvara, hidden in an 
adjoining room by Lida, is killed by a 
bullet fired by her lover and aimed at her 
father. While the Chief of Police clasps 
his dying daughter in his arms, the police 
lead the lover, Korschkoff, now a maniac, to 
his doom. 

This sort of 
material, especially for a 

(Continued on page 12) 


melodrama is good opera 
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Gatti-Casazza Announces 


Plans for 1930-31 Season 


Eight New Singers Join Company 
Eight New or Revived Operas 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza an- 
nounced on June 18 his plans for 1930-31, 
having completed his twenty-second season 
as head of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

The new season will open on October 27 
and will include eight new or revived works, 
including Peter Ibbetson, a lyric drama in 
three acts from the novel by George du Mau- 
rier, libretto by Constance Collier and Deems 
Taylor, to the latter’s music, and in English, 
Le Preziose Ridicole, lyric comedy in one 
act, by Arturo Rossato, after Moliére’s com- 
edy, music by Felice Lattuada, in Italian; 
The Fair at Sorochinsk, also a comic opera in 
three acts, taken from Gogol, music by Mo- 
deste Moussorgsky, in Italian; Der Fliegende 
Hollaender, by Wagner, in German; Boc- 
caccio, comic opera in three acts, libretto by 
F. Zell and Richard Genee, music by Von 
Suppé, with recitatives set to music by Artur 
Bodanzky, in German; Iris, libretto by Luigi 
Illica, music by Mascagni, in Italian; Wil- 
(Continued on page 9) 


Gigli Sings Martha in London 

According to cable advices, Gigli’s per- 
formance of Martha in London was an- 
other triumph. The house was completely 
sold out, and it proved to be the greatest 
event of the past and present operatic sea- 
sons. The cable states that “London is be- 
coming mad about Gigli.” 


Polacco Cheered at London 


Reappearance 
Lonnon, June 17.— Polacco conducted 
brilliant revival of Pelleas and Melisande 
at Covent Garden tonight with Roger Bour- 
din of the Paris Opera Comique and Maggie 


Teyte (in the title roles) and John Brown- 
lee, Australian baritone, as Golaud. The 
orchestra was the real “hero” of the eve 
ning, under Polacco’s magnetic baton, and 
did some of its most expressive playing of 
the season. The maestro had to acknowl 
edge plaudits from the stage, being cheered 
by the London audience which had last 
heard him conduct the same opera before 
the war. Another member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, Charles Moor, was 
responsible for excellent stage management 
SAERCHINGER 


Ponselle, Gigli and Mason Triumph 
at Covent Garden 
(By Special Cable) 

Lonpon, June 17—Ponselle singing Viv 
letta in La Traviata for the first time in her 
career scored an unprecedented triumph at 
Covent Garden. Critics one and all say it 
Vor the finest a within memory 

Vocally most beautiful. Gigli as Alfredo 
shared her success. Gigli’s biggest day thus 
far was in the revival of Marta with Edith 
Mason in the title role, who aroused great 
enthusiasm with the purity and crystalline 
clarity of her voice and excellent acting 
Gigli cheered to the echo after M' Appari 
Polacco conducting Pelleas tonight. 

SAERCHINGER. 


Longone’s Venice Season Opens 
Successfully 
Venice.—Paul Longone’s opera 
opened last week with sensational success 
Trovatore, with La Mance, Scacciati 


Morelli, enthusiastically received by 
audience. 


season 


and 
large 


Anne Roselle Scores at 
Paris Opera 
Paris, June 18.—Anne Roselle scored an 
other great success last night as Aida at 
the Paris Grand Opera both with the public 
and press. Lauri-Volpi shared honors 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
“BREATH SUPPORT” 


And Its Relationship to the Production of Vocal Tone 
By William A. C. Zerfh. 


an exaggeration to 
support” consti- 
very corner stones of the 
edifice of voice production. It is a very 
handy phrase and finds great favor among 
commentators upon the art of singing. It 
has a most impressive sound; the very word 
“support” itself is indicative of strength and 
it creates the illusion of a firm flow of tone, 
well supported by the breath.” 

This being the it might perhaps be 
of interest to examine this phrase and en- 
deavor to discover just what is meant by 
the support of the breath. 

Scientists, for the , sake of 
have drawn a very sharp distinction between 
what they call common sense reasoning and 
scientific reasoning. Common sense reason- 
ing is that which is generally employed by 
the untrained individual, and might be illus- 
trated by the following: Imagine the task 
vith which a person would be confronted if 
he endeavored to prove to a man ignorant 
of the solar system, that the sun did not 
really rise in the morning, but that the earth 
turned around the sun and in so doing 
created the illusion of the sun rising above 
the earth. The reply would undou'tedly be: 
“Don’t talk nonsense, I see the sun rise with 
my own eyes.” However, the proportion of 
people who are unfamiliar with the solar 

comparatively small, the propor- 
tion of people, even among singers, who are 
unfamiliar with the vocal system is rela- 
tively large, therefore common sense reason- 
ing in vocal matters is the rule and not the 


exception 


scarcely pe 
term “breath 


It would 
say that the 
tutes one of the 


case, 


convenient 2. 


system is 


It is generally assumed that the 
vocal organ was designed and constructed 
for the express purpose of the production of 
vocal tone. The writer, however, does not 
adhere to this belief and in an article pub- 
lished in the Mu SICAL Courier of Novem- 
ber 10, 1927, said: “The fact that the vocal 
organ is capable of producing musical sounds 
has been taken as proof that it was designed 
for this purpose, and from this misconcep- 
tion and prev ailing confusion (regarding 
methods of voice production) may be said to 
have arisen.” This view has recently re- 
ceived support from the investigations of the 
eminent English surgeon, C. E. Negus, who 
in his book, The Mechanism of the Larynx, 
offers undeniable evidence to prove that the 
most important function of the larynx is 
that of preventing food and liquid from en- 
tering the lungs and that its function as a 
tone producing organ is somewhat of a side 
issue, 

If, therefore, we for the moment discard 
the idea that the major function of the larynx 
is the production of tone and regard it from 
a purely physiological standpoint, we find 
that the ability to use the vocal organ as a 
valve to close the windpipe is very important 
and necessary. It aids in the performance of 
arm movements (by fixing the chest) and 
as is generally known when attempting to 
lift any particularly heavy weight, breath is 
first inhaled and then locked in the chest by 
the vocal “valve.” Pressure in the chest is 
induced by this method, this pressure being 
made use of in various physiological func- 
tions involving expulsion. Coughing is one 


quite 


COURIER 


of these and is more or less intimately re- 
lated to singing. Just how intimately any 
careful observer will testify after hearing 
the average tenor sing a high tone. 

To return, however, to the question of 
common sense reasoning about the voice. 
Breath makes tone, ergo, breath is the most 
important factor. Gasoline makes an auto- 
mobile run, ergo, gasoline is the most im- 
portant factor in the running of an auto- 
mobile. Such trifles as carburetor, ignition 
system, etc., are unworthy of attention. Now 
it cannot be denied that breath is a prime 
factor in the production of the voice but it 
is not the only one. Tone is produced when 
the breath causes the vocal cords to vibrate. 
In the production of low tones the slit (glot- 
tis) through which the breath passes is com- 
paratively large, the higher the tone, the 
narrower the aperture, but in correct pro- 
duction it ts never entirely closed. (This 
statement is absolutely correct and the writ- 
er will be glad to allow anyone who is suf- 
ficiently interested to verify this for him- 
self). Therefore, when we approach the 
question of support, we find that the larynx 
is closed entirely only when acts other than 
that of singing are performed. It is im- 
possible to maintain pressure when one end 
of a pipe is open, and since the larynx is 
only completely closed when the voice is 
being improperly produced, the feeling of 
pressure in the chest which is interpreted 
as “breath support” resolves itself into an 
indicator of incorrect voice production. 


(Reasoning neither “common sense” nor 
“scientific!” How about water pressure? Or 
steam pressure? Does water pressure cease 
when you turn on the faucet? Does steam 
pressure cease when steam escapes through 
cylinder or safety-valve? Come again, Mr. 
Zerffi!—The Editor.) 


Meisle “a Great Artist” 
During the last week in May, Kathryn 
Meisle was heard in recital at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kans., which, to quote from a letter re- 


24 1939 


June 


CHARLES MADURO, 
well known composer, who has just been 
decorated by the Spanish Government 
with the order of Merito Naval. 





ceived by Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son from William Lindquist, director of 
the music department, was “one of the most 
successful ever had at the college. Man- 
hattan music lovers who heard it were de- 
lighted and are agreed that Miss Meisle is 
a great artist with a marvelous voice.” 


Doris Niles Married 


Niles, American 
was announced 


The marriage of Doris 
dancer, and Willis B. Leslie 
in Paris on May 20. 
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WHERE MENGELBERG GOES 


By Edna Richolson Sollitt. 


Next season the London Symphony will 
be a Mengelberg orchestra; he will con- 
duct its home subscription concerts during 
parts of November, December, January and 
February, and take it on tours of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. It will be possible to 
do this without interfering too much with 
his usual season with the Amsterdam Or- 
chestra, and with his guest appearances, 
which begin in Rome in November, and 
with the tours at the head of his Concertge- 
bouw. The Channel is but the matter of a 
night. 

Recent events in London have been full 
of significance for the symphonic world. At 
Royal Albert Hall, that most gigantic of 
concert halls, three successive evenings dem- 
onstrated conclusively the position of Willem 
Mengelberg in the estimation of the British 
public; the press made clear its keen inter- 
est, both in the tributes from reviewers and 
in the use of columns upon columns about 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 
arriving at Harwich, where he was offi- 
cially welcomed by a delegation. In 
front, Mengelberg and Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham; between them, Arthur Brooks, 
of the Columbia Gramophone Co.; at 
the extreme left, Mr. Mares-Oyens, of 

the Concertgebouw Directorate. 


everything concerning Mengelberg, from the 
photographing of his arrival at Harwich to 
the running of stories in every department 
of the papers. British musicians, in their 
veritable clan-gathering surrounding him, 
emphasized with telling force the actions of 
press and public. 

It is safe to predict that within a few 
months the London Symphony will be of 
world importance. One hears on every hand 
in London, one senses in the very air, that it 
is high time that this greatest of cities 
should again take a leading place in music. 
To do this, she must of course have a sym- 
phony orchestra which can be ranked among 
the first two, or, at most, three. Let us con- 
sider the prospects; because they are inter- 
esting, and because they are heavy with sig- 
nificance for Americans. 

In any highly specialized work the experi- 
enced and expert men able to secure results 
are known to the entire world; their stand- 
ing is international, and based upon specific 
accomplishment. The building and maintain- 
ing of symphonic bodies of first rank is in- 
deed a highly specialized work, and the sup- 
ply of ability is even more limited than in 
most other exacting work. The finest type 
of symphonic construction and maintenance 
is in the hands of a group of men so small in 
number that there is clear reason for the 
frenzied competition for their services. 

Count the conductors in this group, re- 
membering that, beside each name admitted, 
must stand the name of at least one sym- 
phonic organization which he has raised 
from insignificance or decadence to eminent 
international standing and there maintained 
for a period of years. A short list, is it not? 

Yet it is on this basis that symphonic con- 
ductors are judged when the balance of or- 
chestral power is about to be shifted to a 
new angle. Let us consider London’s basis 
of judgment regarding Mengelberg; in his 
case four orchestras confront us in evidence. 

Practically all those authorities whose 
cosmopolitan experience and culture entitle 
them to be heard in symphonic affairs agree 
in placing first among orchestras the Con- 


certgebouw of Amsterdam. Here is sym- 
phonic construction of the highest type, and 
long maintenance equal to such demands. 
It is Mengelberg’s orchestra, and so con- 
siders itself, as one man: players, directo- 
rate, and business management. 

The New York Philharmonic, when Men- 
gelberg merged it with his young National 
Symphony, was a dilapidated, third rate 
band; but out of this truly affrighting mix- 
ture Mengelberg made in a short time and 
maintained to the present an orchestra which 
must be placed next to Concertgebouw to- 
day. The colossal nature of this achieve- 
ment is well understood in Europe, where 
many matters concerning American orches- 
tras are much better and more generally 
known than Americans realize. It is also 
common knowledge here that during his 
American years Mengelberg conducted eight 
times as many Philharmonic concerts as any 
other leader. Here in Europe they draw from 
this fact the logically inevitable conclusions 
inherent in such a percentage. 

For a period of years Mengelberg took 
control of the Frankfurt Museum Concerts. 
The orchestra became during those years one 
of the strong symphonic influences of Ger- 
many; the outspoken verdict of the directo- 
rate is available in an English translation 
in America. 

The fourth orchestra was the Royal Phil- 
harmonic of London. British musicians of 
the most eminent standing have told me 
that Mengelberg’s work with this orchestra 
was “the most formative force in British or- 
chestral life since the days of Mendelssohn 
and Moscheles.” 

The Concertgebouw Mengelberg remains, 
and it becomes every year more unapproach- 
ably first; the Frankfurt and Royal Philhar- 
monic he was obliged regretfully to relin- 
quish in order to come to America: these or- 
chestras have inexorably returned to the ob- 
livion from which he raised them. 
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And Mengelberg himself? Remembering 
the figures on his English contracts, on his 
Dutch contracts, as well as on the con- 
tracts which he is obliged to decline for lack 
of time, and remembering the tour arrange- 
ments with two orchestras, and the im- 
plored addenda to all these matters, I in- 
dulged in a wry smile at the impudent as- 
sumptions, the frontier self-importance 
with which certain Americans commented 
upon orchestral affairs during the late win 
ter. Truly, “a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.” 

Especially is this true in regard to the 
work of Willem Mengelberg, and its pro- 
found meaning in the art life of our time. 
This meaning cannot be understood from a 
point of view restricted to America, for his 
significance is not so restricted, and such a 
view provides only a distortion of values. 
New York, in the progress of Mengelberg’s 
career, is merely one incident. This is real- 
ized in following his triumphal European 
seasons, year upon year. We shall be forced 
to realize it, long and sharply, in America, 
if we have lost him for any considerable 
period to England. Art life in America is in 
no condition to sustain such a loss, either as 
regards our musical happiness or as regards 
our position in the world’s eyes, the con- 
cern for which we periodically make naively 
plain. 

The symphonic situation is a world-wide 
one; it is not controlled, nor is it to be un- 
derstood only from the corner of Fifty-sev- 
enth Street and Seventh Avenue. We have for 
years had to reckon with Van Baerlestraat 
and other Continental ways; now we must 
reckon with New Bond Street as well. And, 
to take for once a thoroughly American 
point of view, I am not expecting to hear 
of any collapse in Royal Dutch Shell or 
Bank of England. London is a very great 
city indeed, and a very rich and intelligent 
city. Listening to the roar of applauding 
thousands at Albert Hall, night after night, 
it is small wonder that I rejoiced as a 
musician and was proud as an American be- 
cause our own land also had enjoyed the 
privilege of years of communion with the 
luminous talents of Willem Mengelberg. 





Mildred Titeomb Discusses 


Concert and Radio Problems 
Will Make Second Tour in United States Next Season. 


Mildred Titcomb, young California pian- 
ist, who, however, makes her home in Mex- 
ico, received her entire musical training in 
the United States, and for five years studied 
in New York with Sigismond Stojowski. 
Miss Titcomb not only is an exceptional 
pianist, but, considering her youth, she is a 
deep thinker on musical subjects and has 
formed opinions which are well worth quot- 
ing. Her serious nature has impelled her 
to specialize in the classic branch of the 
piano literature, although she does not neg- 
lect worthy modern compositions. 

Before her departure for Mexico, where 
she intends to prepare her programs for 
her next season in the United States, dur- 
ing which she is booked for recitals and 
appearances with important orchestras, Miss 
Titcomb gave the writer some of her views 
on subjects of interest today. 

During this season, which marked 
debut in recital in New York, Miss Tit 
comb also broadcasted over the radio, but 
she did not find radio playing as interesting 
nor as stimulating as concert playing, due, 
she thinks, to the fact that broadcasting 
lacks atmosphere. And Miss Titcomb is 
frank to admit that the piano is not nearly 
as interesting an instrument when _ heard 
over the radio; it seems to lack climaxes. 
What we need and what people all over 
the country are becoming more willing and 
eager to accept are more straight concert 
hours like the Atwater Kent. “This hour,” 
said Miss Titcomb, “has done much to in 
crease music appreciation and the growth 
of music loving throughout the country. 
More straight concert hours, longer periods 
for each artist—at least twenty to thirty 
minutes, and more serious compositions will 
not only give radio broadcasting atmosphere, 
but will enable the performers themselves to 
give of their best, unharassed by that four 
or five minute limited period usually allotted 
each artist. The player will then become 
an individual and his instrument something 
whereby to express himself, instead of a 
machine on which to rattle off one or two 
compositions as quickly as possible. But, no 
matter how vastly important the radio is or 
may become, it never will abolish the con- 
cert stage, just as the talkies never will 
abolish the theater.” 

Despite the fact that at present the con- 
cert stage is greatly overcrowded, Miss Tit 
comb feels that there is always roon for 
another, a young artist, provided he will 
realize that the essential facts upon which 
a newcomer may gain a foothold in his 
chosen profession, are individuality and per- 
sonality. “A young artist should not at- 
tempt to imitate, to do that which an al- 


her 


ready established artist can do. For in 
stance, a young violinist should not try to 
play the works that a Heifetz or an Elman 
will offer, nor a young pianist what a Har- 
old Bauer or a Josef Hofmann will play. 
He should be an individual, follow his own 
style and taste, and not try to reach too 
high too soon, and thus over-step himself.” 

The critics evidently found Miss Titcomb 
to be an individualist, an extraordinarily 
gifted young pianist, for, following her New 
York debut in December, Olin Downes 
stated in the Times that it was a promising 
debut, one that showed real talent and pres- 
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Ravinia Park Opens Tonight 


The nineteenth season of Ravinia 
Opera opens tonight, with a perform 
ance of Respighi’s La Campana Som- 
mersa. The first eight days of the 
new season are of such importance 
that they will long be remembered 
by all opera enthusiasts. Mr. Eck- 
stein has left nothing undone that 
would add to the gratification of his 
patrons, and as one contemplates the 
list of operas announced to date, the 
many months of hard work he has 
devoted to preparations are plainly ap- 
parent on every hand. 

The opening night of every Ravinia 
season is an event of the first magni- 
tude. It will be doubly so again this 
season in view of the fact that La 
Campana Sommersa, known by its Eng- 
lish title, The Sunken Bell, will be the 
initial offering. It was immensely pop 
ular last season when introduced into 
the repertory. 

L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
given on June 22, is 
among the standard works of the 
ertory. 

The concert on June 22 will be given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Eric DeLamarter 

Season before last Ravinia patrons 
were entranced when Marouf, Henri 
Rabaud’s ultra-modern French Fan- 
tasy, was added to the repertory as a 
novelty. Its popularity was just as 
great last year. This opera, with the 
same cast that has given it fame at 
Ravinia, will be given on June 23. 

There is no composer whose works 
are more popular with present-day 
opera patrons than Giacomo Puccini 
and of these Madame Butterfly de- 
serves to head the list. It is to be pre- 
sented on June 23. 

Massenet’s Manon has been selected 
as the offering for June 25. The first 
children’s concert of the season will be 
given on June 26. Mr. DeLamarter 
conducting the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra through a program especially 
selected for the entertainment of a 
juvenile audience. 

Jerdi’s Aida is to be presented on 
June 26 in the evening. 

Louise will be given on June 27, 
and the first week will come to an 
end with Verdi's Trovatore, on June 
28. 


which will be 
outstanding 
rep- 
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ent accomplishment, and H. S. in the 
gram said that she is bound to become one 
of our leading pianists. In March she made 
her debut in Chicago, Maurice Rosenfeld 
saying in the Daily, “she at once established 
herself as an exceptionally gifted young 
artist, who has already gone far in her 
special art of piano playing,” and Herman 
Devries noting in the Evening American, 
“if she is not noted now, she should be 


before long. 


TITCOMB, 
California pianist. 
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Keene Chorus Sings Elijah 


Excellently 
Also Do Fine Work in 


Great Oratorio 


Visiting Soloists 


Keene, N. H.—Conductor George Sawyer 
Dunham led the Keene Chorus Club in a 
fine performance of that great dramatic ora- 
torio, Elijah, by Mendelssohn. The Boston 
Orchestral Players supplied adequate accom 
and the soloists were Ruth Rod 
gers, soprano; Florence Hersom, contralto, 
replacing Marion Wise of Boston, who was 
ill: George Boynton, tenor, of Boston, who 
is well known in Springfield, and Alexander 
Kisselburgh, baritone, who sang the title role 

Interest centered on Mr. Kisselburgh be- 
cause the work provided him many oppor 
tunities for splendid singing and interpreta 
He made the most of these opportunt 
full tone and commendable 

Fine marked his 
singing of the air, Lord Abraham, 
and the skilful coloring ot was noted 
in the air, It is Enough. 

One can always count on fine singing trom 
George Boynton. His splendid diction and 
phrasing marked his oratorio 


paniment, 


thon 
ties, singing with 
diction style 


God of 
tone 


clarity of 


ability as an 
singer 

Ruth Rodgers has won praise 
an oratorio singer and on this occasion she 
authority of utterance and true 
The voice was adequate to all 
upon it. It was in brilliant 
sang Hear Ye Israel, and 
with baritone, What Have | to 
Thee? Miss Rodgers sang with 
sympathetic understanding and opulent tone 
Coming in at the last moment, Miss Her 
m revealed a voice of true contralto timbre 
adequate volume. She 
greeted by the audience 
in superb form, and in 
smaller than usual, 
better singing from 
soprano section was 


long since as 


sang with 
oratorio style 
made 
that she 


demands 
manner 
in the duet 
Do With 


range¢ and 
dially 
chorus was 
section, 
ve have seldom heard 
the organization The 
especially fine and the ensemble excellent 
attack and pitch there were 
lapses W. M. ¢ 


a mens 


As regards 


notably tew 


Solon Alberti Studio Notes 
Mae Mackie 


sig at the Sunday 


contralto, has been engaged to 
night performances of 
week at the Steel Pier 
sang the role of 
opening perform 
following week 
Rusticana. Another Al 
Thwing, contralto, also 
same company to sing 
Rusticana on June 15 
performances of opera 
mducted by Mr. Alberti 
tenor, has been engaged 
Broadcasting Company to 
its weekly programs 
Taylor, accompanist, has just ap 
Nannette Guilford in a few 
programs of which were worked 
Alberti 
Baromeo, bass of the 
with Mr 
which he 


opera given every 
m Atlantic City She 
Nancy in Martha at the 
ance on June 8, and the 
Lola in Cavalleria 
berti pupil, Alice 
was engaged by the 
{Lucia in Cavalleria 
Sunday 
ir¢ coached arm ( 
Fred Hufsmith 
the National 
g on four of 
\ ct 


neared with 


1 
These night 


oncerts, the 

th Mr 
Chicago Civi 
Alberti this 
sang 


coached 
Verdi Requiem, 
Arbor Festival 


Klibansky Summer Classes Start 
June 25 
gei Klibansky, 


vocal teacher, will hold 


er master classes in Hollywood, Cal., 


ing June 25 
s artists from the Klibansky studio 
ive appeared successfully in concerts. Phebe 
June 3 in Albany, N. Y., 
Cyril Pitts in Adrian, Mich.; the latter 
ill be heard in his own recital in Town 
l Ada D’Orsey sang over Station WOR, 
is soloist of the Endicott John- 
Radio Hour. James Kling was heard 
ver Station WMSG, and Gwine Rouse in 
Ramsey, N. J., on June 6. Germaine Giroux 
has been heard privately, and Grace Osborne 
gave a recent program in Arlington, N. J. 
Ada Clement sang a program in Ruthe rford, 
N. j se 29. All of these are pupils of 
Klibansky 


ar1ous 


sby was heard 


ill 


14: she 


{/thouse in mares Ont. 
Paul Althouse sang during May with the 
Ont., Schubert Choir and scored a 
Toronto Fvening Tele 
gram ommente¢ ‘Paul Althouse sang 
vith abundant tone and power, very beauti 
successful with the audi 


Brantford 


brilliant success. The 


ful, and was most 
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His best success was in emphatic and 
work and impassioned  cli- 


ence. 
declamatory 
maxes.” 
Equally favorable was the Brantford Ex- 
positor: “Althouse was warmly received 
Not often do Brantford music lovers hear a 
tenor soloist of first rank with such powers 
of beauty in song as possessed by Paul Alt 
who was the assisting artist last 
Coupled with a gifted tenor voice, 
power, he had enunciation that 
expression which found ad 
numbe rs selected.” 


house, 

evening. 
of robust 
was a delight, 
mirable vehicles in the 


Castelle Pupils Have Successful 
Season 


Pupils of George Castelle at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, Md., 
have appeared with success before the pub- 
lic this season. 

Helen Knowles was soloist for the Phila- 
delphia Sons of Delaware at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia; for the 
New York Kiwanis Club, and for the Thea- 
ter Assembly at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Alice Boodry was soloist with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club at a concert given at 
Marietta, Ohio, while Mary Bokee sang with 
the club at their final concert in Baltimore. 
and she also appeared in the pageant given 
under the auspices of the Diocesan Church 
Service League at the Maryland Casualty. 
Anna Green Sachse was heard with success 
in a recital in Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Sachse 
has been appointed soprano soloist at the 
First English Lutheran Church in Baltimore 
Page Wicks sang the role of Pierrot in the 
French operetta, Une Ruse de Pierrette, 
given under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise. 

Elsie Craft Hurley, who has brought dis- 
tinction upon herself as the winner of many 
prizes, and also upon Mr. Castelle, teacher of 
many prize-winners, was featured by Baron 
ess von Klenner as the Victor Herbert 
Memorial winner and as the American 
representative on a program given by the 
National Opera Club. Miss Hurley also was 
soloist with the Baltimore and Ohio Glee 
Club at a concert in Pittsburgh, Pa., and at 
one in Fairmount, W. Va. She also gave a 
recital in Baltimore, and a joint re- 
there with James Wilkinson, also a 
pupil of Mr. Castelle, and in addition she 
was heard in many other cities during the 
season, always with splendid success. 

Marie Seiwell appeared as soloist with 
the Towson Music Club and also gave a 
recital for the Rotary Club of Towson; 
Bernard Kossine was soloist with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Glee Club in concerts in 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Marietta, Fair- 
mount, Hammond and La Porte; Henrietta 
R. Kern was heard as soloist with the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra at a concert 
at the Douglas High School in Baltimore, 
and Carolyn — also reflected credit 
on her teacher, Mr. Castelle, when she gave 
a group of songs before the Baltimore Mu- 
sic Club 


solo 


cital 


Witmark’s New Semi-classical 


Successes 


Among the new Witmark songs in the 
famous Black & White Series, one is win- 
ning favor with remarkable speed. It is a 
hallad named At the End of the Day With 
You. Issued two months ago, it has already 
been sung by such outstanding artists as 
Frank Parker, Martha Attwood, Westel 
Gordon, Peter Higgins, Redfern Hollins- 
head and Joseph Regan. 

A still more recently published song in 
the same series, In My Castle of Dreams 
With You, is also being received with un 
usual favor. Among the newer issues, al- 
though not so new as the above mentioned, 
The Dawn Brought Me Love and You by 
Richard Kountz, is becoming more and 
more widely used every day; and Victor Her 
bert’s Thine Alone from the operetta Eileen, 
is a regular feature on the programs of many 
well known artists. 


Edgar Shelton’s Successful London 
Recital 

Edgar Shelton, gifted young American 
pianist, won a marked success with both 
public and press at his recent recital at Wig- 
more Hall, London. Among the uniformly 
favorable notices he received were the fol- 
lowing : 

‘All the formidable sonorities of the con- 
cert grand are freely exploited by Mr. Edgar 
Shelton, who gave a recital on Monday night 
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at the Wigmore Hall. His fortissimi are 
truly colossal. He has an abundant virtuosity 
that gave Ue to his audience at last 
night’s recital.” . E. W. in London Daily 
Telegraph. 

“From the numbers we were able to hear, 
it was easy to realize that this young pianist 
is in very adequate control of his instrument. 
30th the Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses 
and the Beethoven Appassionata were ably 
played.”"—London Morning Post. 


Helen Chase Studio Activities 

Helen Chase, due to many requests, will 
continue her sight reading classes through- 
out the summer months, but the repertory 
classes will not be resumed until October. 

Henrietta Gould, contralto, was heard to 
excellent advantage in her last concert at 
Port Jervis, N. Y. One local paper com- 


HELEN CHASE 
mented: “The mellow, rich voice of Mrs. 

Gould was never heard to better advantage. 
The v aried assortment of selections showed 
the singer’s charming voice in all its power, 
range and beauty, and each number was a 
gem in itself.’ Mrs. Gould has been under 
the vocal tutelage of Helen Chase. The 
same article continues: “Mrs. Gould was 
ably assisted by Elizabeth Peyser of New 
York as accompanist. Miss Peyser is a pro- 
fessional accompanist from the studio of 
Helen Chase in New York.” 

Among those studying coaching and ac- 
companying at this versatile teacher's studio, 
Miss Peyser has recently filled several dates, 
among them one for the excellent artist, 
a Sanchez, tenor, at Roerich Hall, New 

York, on April 28. She played the most 
exacting and difficult accompaniments with 
skill. 

An interesting singing and teaching con 
tract to take effect in September, 1930, was 
signed recently by Lella White, who has 
been studying voice for some time when Miss 
Chase. Miss White will teach at the State 
Teachers’ College of Pennsylvania, where 
she will have many opportunities for recital 
in connection with her work. As Miss White 
is an excellent lyric coloratura soprano, with 
much experience in concert and church, this 
contract will allow her to display this vocal 
artistry. 

The first commercial radio hour on which 
Margaret Speaks, well known soprano, will 
“ed heard on her return from vacation will 
be that of the American Radiator Company 
on June 26. 


Katherine Philbrick Delights in 
Piano Recital 

A delightful piano recital was given at 
the La Forge-Bertimen Studios on the eve- 
ning of June 12, when Katherine Philbrick, 
a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen, presented a 
program of modern French, Russian and 
Spanish works. Miss Philbrick has been 
heard before at the studios, and on this 
occasion a large crowd of students and music 
lovers welcomed the young pianist, who was 
in splendid form throughout the recital. 

One of the best numbers on the program 
was the seldom heard suite by Debussy, 
which includes a prelude, a sarabande, and 
a toccata. Miss Philbrick gave a brilliant 
and interesting performance of these num- 
bers, which were followed by a second group 
by the French modernistic composer. The 
third group on the program was devoted 
to compositions by Russian, English and 
Spanish composers. The difficult Navarra 
by Albeniz was one of the outstanding num 
bers of the last group. Miss Philbrick 
played this work with verve, splendid rhythm 
and colorful Spanish atmosphere. Many en- 
cores were graciously given. 


Yolando Greco Leads Harp 
Ensemble 


Yolando Greco, young Italian harp solo- 
st, during her first American tour has con- 
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firmed the impression she made in New 
York, where, since her first appearance at 
Town Hall, she has won the reputation in 
the press as being one of the outstanding 
harp soloists. Signorina Greco led the New 
York College of Music Harp Ensemble of 
ten talented young harpists at Town Hall, 
New York, on June 20. The Harp Ensemble 
played a Prelude and Adagio by Gluck, spe- 
cially arranged for ten harps by A. Francis 
Pinto. 


Jeannette Durno’s Summer Master 
Class and Recital Series 


Jeannette Durno’s summer master class 
for pianists in Chicago will be held from 
June 21 to August 16, during which time 
the Durno studio will be the scene of much 
activity, for during the term there will be 
given a series of eight recital programs— 
two by pupils of Miss Durno’s associate 
teachers, and six by professional students of 
Miss Durno, assisted by well known artists 
of Chicago. 

One of Chicago’s most prominent pianists 
and teachers, Miss Durno has to her credit 
many fine young pianists who are making 
names for themselves professionally. Olga 
Sandor, one of Miss Durno’s disciples, has 
filled over ninety engagements this season 
as accompanist and soloist, in addition to 
teaching a large class and officiating for 
ar sixth year as organist of the Highland 

Park Christian Science Church. Miss San- 
dor is in the eighth year of her association 
with Miss Durno as pupil and assistant 
teacher. Dorothy Wright is a most success- 
ful teacher of piano in Chicago and is in 
demand as a pianist as well. Hilda Eppstein 
played the Rachmaninoff C minor Concerto 
with the People’s Orchestra of Chicago on 
March 16, besides filling other important 
dates; she was the Illinois state and central 
district winner in the 1929 biennial Young 
Artist contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Other recent contest win- 
ners trained in the Durno Studio are Rob 
ert Kamerer, who won first place in Class D 
at the annual Indiana State music contest in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Ethel Gibbons, who 
won the Chicago Women’s Musical Club’s 
1930 scholarship contest on April 26, unani- 
mously, for a $100 scholarship with Miss 
Durno. 

Anita De Mars is kept busy as staff 
pianist of radio station WGES, Chicago, as 
well as in her capacity of president of the 
Chicago Society of Theater Organists. Other 
busy Durno pianists are Isabel Ebert, Dor- 
othy Pound, Jean Milne, Florence Harris, 
Fife and Florence Kreutzberger, all of whom 
have large classes and are busy filling con- 
cert and recital engagements. 

The professional students who will be 
heard in the summer recital series are Jean 
Milne, Ethel Gibbons, Anita De Mars, Hya- 
cinth Kinley, James Bergen, Robert Kam- 
merer, Olga Sandor and Dorothy Wright. 
Olga Sandor, Ethel Gibbons, Doris Hanby 
and Franklin Schneider, artist pupils and 
assistant teachers of Miss Durno, will pre- 
sent their pupils in a series of programs 
preceding the young artist series. 


Arthur Hackett Scores at 
Lindsborg Festival 


Arthur Hackett was tenor soloist at the 
Lindsborg, Kans., Festival, in the perform- 
ance of the Bach St. Matthew Passion, and 
as stated in the Kansas City Morning Star, 
“with a great tenor like Mr. Hackett to in- 
tone and sing the narrative of Christ's pas- 
sion, a successful performance was assured.” 
The critic of this paper further remarked that 
no finer solo voice could have been desired ; 
it was robust, clear, adaptable, and moreover, 
he respected the wishes of the composer. The 
Times declared that he already has become a 
favorite with the Lindsborg people, not only 
because of the sonorous beauty of his voice, 
but because of his wit and cleverness. Mr. 
Hackett also was heard in recital at the 
festival, the press finding that he sang equally 
well the compositions of classic and modern 
composers, that his voice has an alluring 
quality, an even scale, the same lilt and 
natural minstrelsy as John McCormack, and 
he was given an ovation. 


Harold Bier Wins Kuzdo 
Scholarship 


The Bessie Clay Kuzdo vocal scholarship 
has been awarded to Harold Bier, a gifted 
youth nineteen years of age, the youngest 
of the contestants. His voice is sympathetic 
and unspoiled. Having never been forced, it 
is splendid material with which to achieve 
quick and unusual results. His ambition is 
grand opera. He was born in Detroit, but 
has spent most of his life in Vienna. 
Coates and Van Hoogstraten to 

Conduct Philadelphia Open 
Air Concerts 


Albert Coates, of London, and Willem 
Van Hoogstraten, conductors of the Stadium 
concerts in New York, will appear as guest 
conductors at the open air concerts of the 
Philadelphia orchestra, to be given in that 
city during July and August. 
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Dorothy Caruso Recording Studios 
a Year Old 


It is just a little over a year ago that the 
Dorothy Caruso Recording Studios opened 
in the attractive little house on East 62nd 
Street, where one may go and record his 
own particular art. The famous tenor’s wid- 
ow then did not dream the first year’s suc- 
cess would be as great as it has been. Per- 
sons in all walks of life have visited the 
studios—singers, pianists, composers, lectur- 
ers, doctors, those suffering from defective 
speech, etc. 

All have made records for some purpose 
or another for a very reasonable fee, ranging 
from $2.50 to $4.50. As a person’s appearance 
is reflected in a looking glass, so may one’s 
voice or instrumental playing be reflected by 
a recording. In the case of the singer, par- 
ticularly, one’s merits or defects, as far as 
production, diction, breathing and phrasing 
are concerned, may be detected. Tap danc- 
ing records are also excellent for study pur- 
poses and will amuse and entertain. 

Christmas greetings are sent via record 
rather than by card, and letters to mothers 
and relatives in distant parts of the globe 
are also popular. 

The Dorothy Caruso Recording Studios 
will be closed from July 15 to August 15, but 
after that date the busy days of recording 
will be resumed. 


U. of Southern California Awards 
Honorary Degrees 


Four honorary degrees for distinguished 
accomplishment in the field of music were 
awarded by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at the commencement exercises held 
in the Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles on 
June 7, at the conclusion of the Semi-Cen- 
tennial celebration of the University. The 
degree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon Mme. Margaret Matzenauer. Master 
of Music degrees were awarded Lisa Roma, 
soprano, Carrie Jacobs Bond, and Dr. Carl 
Omeron, tenor. 


Sessions Making World Tour 


Archibald Sessions, organist and choir- 
master of the South Manchester, Conn., 
Methodist Episcopal Church, left on a trip 
around the world on May 18. Before his 
departure he gave, with his choir and noted 
imported soloists, Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
The choir was augmented to forty voices, 
and the soloists were Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Grace Leslie, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor ; 
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MUSICAL 


and Alexander Kisselbergh, bass. Mr. Ses- 
sions proposes to be absent until some time 
next winter, during which time Carl Mc- 
Kinley will perform his duties. 


Gatti-Casazza Announces 


Plans for 1930-31 Season 


(Continued from page 5) 


liam Tell, libretto by Stefano de Jouy and 
Ippolito Bis, music by Rossini, in Italian; La 
Forza del Destino, libretto by F. M. Piave, 
music by Verdi, in Italian. 

Eight new singers have been announced. 
Lily Pons, French coloratura soprano, a pu- 
pil of Alfred Sellier of the Grand Opera and 
Mime. Beumer of the Opera Comique, made 
her debut in opera in 1927 at Mulhouse. Be- 
fore taking up singing she studied piano at 
the Paris Conservatoire, later appearing in 
comedy at the Theater des Varietee of Paris. 
She then left the prose stage for opera, her 
roles including Rosina, Gilda, Queen of the 
Night, Lucia, Lakme and others. She is still 
in her twenties. 

Beatrice Belkin, American coloratura so- 
prano, well known to radio fans, made her 
debut in 1927 with Roxy’s Gang. A graduate 
of the Kansas University, she has had her 
vocal training in New York with Estelle 
Liebling and has appeared with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera, the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera, the Pennsylvania Opera, the De 
Feo Opera, and the new Boston Opera Com- 


pany. 

Olga Didur, soprano, daughter of the 
Metropolitan basso, Adamo Didur, although 
born in Warsaw, was educated in New York 
at Sacred Heart Convent. She studied voice 
in Milan and later sang Faust, Cavalleria, 
Tosca, and Boheme, in Warsaw and Cracow. 

Myrna Sharlow, American soprano, made 
her debut with the old Boston Opera Com- 
pany in La Boheme, substituting for Melba, 
who was ill. Later she appeared at Covent 
Garden and with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany which she joined in 1915 and with which 
she remained for seven years. She has also 
sung at the San Carlo in Naples and last 
winter appeared with the Columbia Grand 
Opera Company on the Pacific coast. She 
sang at the Cincinnati summer opera in 
1929 and will do so again this summer. 

Fania Petrova, contralto of the Moscow 
Grand Opera, graduated from the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1917 in piano and voice. She 
studied two years with Stanislavsky of the 
Moscow Art Theater and in January of 1929 
gave her first New York recital. She has 
also sung with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
and is a pupil of Cesare Sturani. 

Ivar Frithjof Andresen is a well known 
basso in Central Europe, also having sung 
at Covent Garden, Vienna, and in Barcelona, 
Spain. He was born in Norway and his 
musical training was received in Stockholm 
where he made his debut as the King in 
Aida. In 1926 he became leading bass at 
the Royal Opera in Dresden. He has sung 
at each Bayreuth Festival since 1927. 

Georges Thill, the new French tenor, has 
already established a reputation at the Grand 
Opera in Paris, La Scala, and the Colon in 
Buenos Aires. 

Claudio Frigerio, baritone, was born in 
Paterson, N. J., and made his operatic debut 
in 1927 in Milan at the Carcano. Since then 
he has sung in most of the opera houses 
of Italy. 

Artists who were with the company last 
year, but whose names do not appear this 
year, include: Frances Alda, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Amelita Galli-Curci, Mary 
Lewis, Martha Attwood, Frances Peralta, 
Jane Carroll, Richard Mayr and Antonin 
Trantoul. 

While issuing his statement, Gatti-Casazza 
also said: “To the subscribers and general 
public I must express my sincere thanks. | 
also wish to thank Mr. Otto H. Kahn and 
his colleagues for the new proof of confidence 
given me in extending my contract as gen- 
eral manager until May, 1935.” 


Jacques Gordon at Falls Village, 
Connecticut 


Jacques Gordon, who recently spent a few 
days in New York, has gone to Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn., for the summer, where his 
quartet will rehearse for the coming season. 
Mr. Gordon also will teach there, having 
pupils from Winnipeg, Lincoln, Neb., Wyom- 
ing, and other parts of the United States. 
He will conduct classes in chamber music 
every day. 


Opera Stars Return 


Elisabeth Rethberg and Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, of the Metropolitan Opera, returned 
from Europe on June 17 on the Olympic. 
They will participate in the ten weeks’ sea- 
son at Ravinia Park, Chicago, which opens 
today, June 21. 


Jean Tennyson’s Successful Debut 

According to a cable received from Venice, 
Jean Tennyson, American soprano, enjoyed 
a splendid success at her debut in La Bo- 
heme. 


COURIER 


Entertainment and Culture 


Center on Huge Rockefeller Site 


To Be Completed in 1933—Roxy Named as Director. 


The three square blocks, from Forty- 
eighth to Fifty-first Streets, between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues, formerly the property of 
Columbia University, will, according to a 
statement issued by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
and interests headed by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, be dedicated to a vast dis- 
tributing center of entertainment and cul 
ture. It will be remembered that part of 
this great property was originally placed at 
the disposal of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for the erection of a new opera house 
but that the plan did not materialize. 

According to the statement demolition will 
begin this Fall and the new center is to be 
completed within the next three years. Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Streets are to run in un- 
derground boulevards and the three square 
blocks of surface are to be covered by two 


buildings separated by a garden plaza run- 
ning parallel to Fifth Avenue. One building 
on the Sixth Avenue side is to be sixty 
stories high; on the Fifth Avenue side there 
is to be an oval shaped building, and _ the 
garden plaza, between the two buildings, is 
to contain fountains and statues. Plans in- 
clude subterranean parking space and a park- 
ing tower, shops, a bank, restaurant and 
outdoor promenade. A variety theater will 
seat 7,000 and a sound picture house is to 
have a capacity of 5,000. There will also be 
theaters for musical comedy, and drama, and 
a symphony hall is being considered. 

The anouncement also states that Samuel 
L. Rothafel (Roxy) has been named as the 
prospective managing director of the vast 
enterprise, the cost of construction of which 
is estimated at $250,000,000 





Rob Roy Peery Wins $1,000 
Dartmouth Prize 


Rob Roy Peery, music teacher, violinist, 
and choir director of Hanover, N. H., was 
awarded the $1,000 prize offered by Dart- 
mouth College for the best music to Rich 
ard Hovey’s poem, “Our Leige Lady of 
Dartmouth.” Two hundred compositions 
were submitted. The new song was sung for 
the first time at the college at the traditional 
“wet down” ceremonies. 

Mr. Peery has had a number of works 
published in the past. He studied compo- 
sition under Ruben Goldmark, violin under 
Michel Sciapiro, and took courses in sacred 
music at Union Theological Seminary. He 
is director of the St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Hanover, instructor in violin at Catawba 
College, and also maintains a private studio. 
Mr. Peery is also the composer of the Ober- 
lin “Pep” song. 


Martin Conrad Gives Wolf Abend 


While in Germany in March, Martin Con- 
rad, baritone, gave an evening of Wolf songs 
in Bremen. He was assisted by Michael 
Raucheisen, one of Germany’s most promi- 
nent accompanists. 

He sang a long list of songs, 
them 


twenty of 
twelve of the Moerike songs, one from 


the Italienisches Liederbuch, ewe’ from the 
Spanisches Liederbuch, two of the Goethe 
songs, and one each from Eichendorf and 
Kerner. The most outstanding of these pos 
sibly are the following: In der Fruehe, Der 
Genesene an die Hoffnung, Mausfallen 
at eg Auf dem Gruenen Balkon, Ana- 
kreon’s Grab, Verschweigene Liebe and 
Storchenbotschaft, but of course tastes differ, 
and others may think differently about it. 

A notable feature of this song recital was 
the fact that Mr. Conrad had drawn pic- 
tures and text of the songs, which were re- 
produced and bound into a neat book of 
some twenty pages. These books were dis- 
tributed among the audience. The drawings 
have the appearance of etchings and are very 
well done. 

Mr. Conrad cannot be too highly com- 
mended for this attempt to popularize the 
Wolf songs, and Michael Raucheisen assisted 
him because of his appreciation of the worth 
of this effort. 


Rethberg Honorary Member State 
Opera in Dresden 
Bertin.—Elisabeth Rethberg, of the Met 


ropolitan Opera, has been elected an honor- 
ary member of the State Opera in Dresden 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MUSICAL CONDITIONS COMPARED BY 
VIENNESE MUSIC PUBLISHER 


Emil Hertzka, Vice-President and General Manager of Universal, Inc., 
Visits New York—A Man of Action and Large Interests 


refutation of the peculiar and 
firmly rooted belicf that 
America is “way ahead” of Europe in most 
things, is Emil Hertzka, vice-president and 
gene wal manager of The Universal Edition 
(Inc.), mammoth musical publishers of 
\ Visiting the offices of the Musicat 
Courter shortly before the end of his three 
weeks’ business trip to this country, Mr 
Hertzka impressed his interviewer as a man 
well grounded and 
matters pertaining to 
various latter day 
store of accurate 


A living 


more or less 


Vy 1enna 


Tt action, possessing 
valuable 
the music in 
ramifications and 
nformation and data 

Mr. Hertzka’s company 
ation of modern musical works, 
ent time is averaging an annual out 
about fourteen new operas, twenty 
works and 300 volumes of mis 
ellaneous compositions. Among the Euro- 
composers whose works bear the stamp 
Mahler, Schoenberg, Delius 
Kodaly, Cassella, Szymanowski, 
Alfano. In America there are 
Stock and Loeffler, 
company has an ar 
Cob Press for the 
works by Ameri 


opinions on 
dustry in its 
a large 


specializes 
pubii and at 
the pre 
uit of 
symphonic 


pean 
f Universal are 
sartok, 
eyrighi and 
\chron, Gruenberg, 
others The 
with the 
Europe of 


among 
rangement 
introduction in 
can cumposers. 


Asked what 


Cos 


important new works they 
are bringing out, Mr. Hertzka said: “We 
have Alfano’s new opera, L’Ultimo Lord 
(The Last Lord) Cassella’s as yet un 
finished Donna Serpente (The Snake Wo 
man); Kurt Weill’s Mahogany, in a nev 
stage arrangement by Max Reinhardt, to be 
produced in Berlin in October ; a new Wein 
berger opera, Die Geliebte Stimme (The 
Beloved Voice); Gurlitt’s Die Soldaten 
(The Soldiers) based on a 200 year = play 
by Lenz; Bacchus in Toscana, by Castel- 
nuovo Tedesco, which will have its premiere 
at the Milan Scala in October or November ; 
the young Polish composer, Carl Rathaus’ 
Fremde Erde, scheduled for first production 
at the Berlin Staatsoper Unter den Linden in 
November; an opera by, Schostakowitsch, 
Die Nase (The Nose) and symphonic 
vorks by Miaskowsky, Krenek and Schosta 
tsch, to mention only a few.” 

interesting piece of information, as 
difference between operative 
in Europe and America came to 
Mr. Hertzka said: “The biggest 


on the 
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An Interview 


EMIL HERTZKA 


operatic success in Germany during the past 
two years has been Schwanda, der Dudel- 
sackpfeiffer (Schwanda, the Bagpiper) 
which had more than 1,000 performances in 
one year. It is by Jaromir Weinberger, a 
young Czechoslovak living in Vienna.” Our 
informant’s attention was called to the fact 
that the figure appeared stupendous to an 
(American, as the composers of opera novel- 
ties brought out here during the same period 
of time were fortunate to have their works 
performed as many as a dozen times. “Well 
I do not like to advance any reason for that,” 
said the publisher with a quiet smile, “you 
can form your own conclusions as to that. 
Of course you must remember that in Ger- 
many and Austria practically every town of 
any importance has a governmentally sub- 
sidized opera house as against your hand- 
ful of privately owned companies in Ameri- 
ca. And also, the advent of a new opera, in 
Teutonic countries is a matter of national 
importance. Premieres in Germany are 
often the scenes of riotous disturbances be- 
tween the appprovers and disapprovers of the 
new opera, especially if it be of the ultra 
modern type. But, on the whole, our audi- 
ences have been educated up to the point 
where they are able to appreciate and enjoy 
works of the most modern pattern.” 

“The object of my present visit,” said 
Mr. Hertzka in answer to a question, “is 
chiefly to arrange for sound film and radio 
productions of some of our operas. There 
is a tremendous future along that line, and 
the importance of such productions in the 
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Has many assets which promise success even in this over-crowded field.—New York Herald Tribune. 


Fresh voice of much power, used with musical taste and animation and with expressive tenderness. 


A beautiful voice of wide range and extremely 
character.—Morning Telegraph. 


Address: 1425 Broadway 


unique versatility 


—New York Times. 


a voice of rare timbre and 


New York 


of mood, 


development of a more widespread interest 
in opera in America cannot be over esti- 
mated. The vast number of radio stations 
and film houses in your country will bring 
opera home to many millions. Do you know 
that New York City and its direct environ- 
ment has about two dozen broadcasting sta- 
tions, as against two for Berlin, one for 
Vienna and four for all of Austria. Some 
700 stations are scattered throughout the 
United States. What a medium for the 
education of the masses! And while I am 
on the subject of education I must tell you 
that in Europe the radio is regarded as a 
cultural institution primarily, and is regu- 
lated by the governments, which exercise a 
strict censorship over what is broadcast. In 
your country the radio is used chiefly in the 
interests of commercial advertising and en- 
tertainment. The educational side, while 
not entirely neglected, is far from being suf- 
ficiently developed. In my conferences with 
radio heads, during my present visit I have 
especially stressed the necessity for the im- 
provement of this condition as a prerequisite 
for the promulgation of good music, oper- 
atic, symphonic, etc. 

On the subject of the phonograph Mr. 
Hertzka was most enthusiastic over condi- 
tions prev ailing in America. 30th from an 
artistic and from a commercial standpoint 
the industry has been developed far beyond 
the point reached in Europe,” said he. “The 
marvelous improvements made in this field 
in America have however had their effect 
in speeding up the industry in Europe, and 
today we hear whole operas, symphonies and 
other big works on the talking machine. 


June 21, 1930 


Even the Bayreuth Wagner Festival per- 
formances have been brought to every man’s 
fireside.” 

At this point in the conversation Mr. 
Hertzka’s glance fell on a fine photograph 
of Vienna in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, when the Austrian capital, his home 
town, was at the zenith of economic and 
artistic welfare. The picture is to be used 
in a pictorial biography of the great Vien- 
nese composer, Carl Goldmark, which will 
shortly appear in the Musica Courier in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
Goldmark’s birth. “Yes,” sighed the pub- 
lisher, “those were wonderful days in dear 
old Vienna. The magnificent court life, 
the gaiety and happiness that prevailed in 
all classes, the matchless opera and Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the beauty of the city 
itself, with its handsome streets, its cafes, 
theaters and parks thronged with natives of 
many countries in characteristic garb; and 
the multi-colored gypsy dress and smart 
military uniform was always much in evi- 
dence. And always there prevailed the spirit 
of Briiderschaft and Gemiitlichkeit (brother- 
liness and whole souled good fellowship) ; 
which found its expression in music, danc- 
ing and the gay life of the open air cafes 
and Vienna Woods. All this ceased during 
and after the war, and it was hard for us who 
had lived through the good old davs to realize 
the enormity of the change. Do I think 
Vienna will ever be anything like her old 
self again? Yes I do—toa great extent, at 
least. Conditions are steadily improving, 
economically and otherwise; pessimism is 
giving way to renewed ambition and ac- 
tivity, and artistically and musically a re- 
naissance is in progress.” 

A reference to an appointment at the 
offices of the Associated Publishers Company, 
general agents for Universal in America, 
signified Mr. Hertzka’s inclination to termi- 
nate the interview, but he did not depart 
before he had complimented the Musica 
Courter staff on their “splendid paper, for 
many years my indispensable and accurate 
source of information on matters musical 
in America.” 





Shaw Establishes National School 
of Authentic Voice Production 


In his new book, Authentic Voice Produc- 
tion, W. Warren Shaw sets forth the broad 
general principle that all present knowl- 
edge of science regarding voice production 
may be of practical value for constructive 
purposes, only insofar as the natural laws 
pertaining to the action of the involuntary, 
as distinguished from the voluntary muscles 
of voice producing mechanism, are recog- 
nized and observed. He believes that in this 
principle is the answer to innumerable and 
hitherto unanswered queries concerning the 
verities of voice production, as well as a 
practical solution of vocal problems affect- 
ing the successful development of the sing- 
er’s powers and the control of the voice. 

In the so-called Golden Age of Song, 
voice production was a matter of intuition 
of what was right or wrong. This era was 
followed by a period of attempted control of 
vocal processes, which kind of procedure, 
Mr. Shaw says, is in direct violation of 
nature’s laws. The urge to sing comes from 
the soul of the singer, from the subjective 
mind, and as the actual singing is frequently 
accomplished without rational understanding 
of physical processes or by any specific or 
willful muscular control of any kind, it can 
easily be recognized that tone producing 
muscles act involuntarily, that voice should 
not be induced’ or compelled, and that the 
psychological and physiological principles of 
correct voice production are thus firmly es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Shaw further points out that the 
history of vocal art shows that all attempts 
to conduct vocal activities in any way in 
variance with these principles result disas- 
trously for the singer, that there is a crying 
need in these days of widespread vocal 
mismanagement for a rebuilding of the Old 
School, fortified by knowledge of how to 
apply these principles. Distinct musical tal- 
ent is the prerequisite of all successful vocal- 
ists and teachers. Vocal teachers worthy of 
the name must be vocalists as well, for any 
attempt to teach the art of voice production 
or of singing solely from rational knowledge 
of the objective mind is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. The real singer and teacher must be 
blessed with the faculties of intuitive cog- 
nition, quick to recognize and to instinctively 
understand suggestion of suitable ways and 
means of development. 
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The National School of Authentic Voice 
Production is a new school founded by Mr. 
Shaw, who is a recognized authority on 
practical voice production, but is really no 
more than the re-establishment of the Old 
School. The National School will be for- 
mally opened this year at the University of 
Vermont Summer School at Burlington, Vt., 
where Mr. Shaw is head of the vocal de- 


W. WARREN SHAW, 
author of Authentic Voice Production 
partment. Upon graduation, vocal teachers 
will receive certificates as authorized repre- 
sentatives of this school. The course offered 
is especially well suited to the requirements 
of supervisor of public school music. 


Stadium Redecorated for Summer 
Concerts 


When the Stadium concert season opens 
on July 7 the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra will play against a newly decorated 
setting designed by Wilhelm Kiorboe. In- 
direct lighting will replace the former ceil- 
ing lights on the stand. The fences to either 
side will be replaced by walls painted silver 
and shaped to conform in general character- 
istics to the outlines of the Stadium itself. 
Plants in wooden boxes will be placed in 
front of the walls and the stand, and be- 
hind these boxes will be concealed flood 
lights which will throw a glow on the new 
walls. Cedar trees, planted on either side 
of the stand, will be illumined with a moon- 
light effect from blue lights hidden behind 
the top columns. And, in addition, the 
benches on the bleachers will be replaced 
this season by chairs. 
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TRIUMPH OF A 
TENOR 


GIGLI AT COVENT GARDEN 
The Best Heard Since the War 
A GREAT OVATION 


Still, to be frank, the opera was a secondary 
consideration last night, for the audience went mad 
over Beniamino Gigli, who was making his first 
appearance in London. And well they might, for he 
is undoubtedly the best tenor heard here since the 
war. His voice has that baritone quality which is 
so delightful in a tenor; it has range, power, and 
sweetness alike. Not only that, but his greatest 
climaxes seem to be produced without effort, and 
both his lyrical and dramatic, his soft and loud 
effects are perfect in their respective ways. Add to 
all these qualities the merits of an agreeable per- 
sonality and intelligent acting and it will be ob- 
vious that Mr. Gigli’s performance was very remark- 
able indeed. He received a tremendous ovation at 
the end of the opera, and the more enthusiastic 
members of the audience could scarcely be restrained 
from demanding encores after the three principal 
tenor numbers of the opera—F. T. in London 
Morning Post, May 28, 1930. 


—————_—_. 


ITALIAN TENOR’S 
TRIUMPH 


REPEATED ENCORES FOR 
GIGLI 


. It was a thoroughly Italian night. Beniamino 
Gigli, the eminent tenor, who has been acclaimed 
as “Caruso’s successor,” enjoyed a triumph from the 
first. Hardly a note had passed his lips ere the 
applause began, and cries of “Bis” and ‘Encore” 
flooded the auditorium. . . . Gigli’s is undoubtedly 
an exceptionally fine voice. It has a great ring. 
clear and bright, with no sense of woolliness in 
its texture. Perhaps it has a touch of the high 
baritone in it, but that is neither here nor there, 
though curiously enough it is the more purely tenor 
quality that counts for most.—R. H. L. in London 
Daily Telegraph, May 28, 1930. 


Signor Gigli can do it with the best, but his best 
is not found in that fact, (loud tones). In the quieter 
tones there was a richness in his mezza 
voce phrases not generally to be found in tenors 
who rely on the full-bodied climax. It was then, 
far more than in the vociferous cadences, that one 
realized that his voice is a beautiful one, capable 
of more varied musical uses than Giordano’s tub- 
thumping style requires of it. We must hope that 
this season’s repertory wiil give us other chances 
of enjoying his subtler gifts —London Times, May 
28, 1930. 


LONDON HAILS A 
NEW CARUSO 


A COVENT GARDEN FURORE 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


His London debut proves to be an operatic 
event of first-rate importance. People will be talk- 
ing before long of the Gigli period of tenors as 
now they speak of the Caruso era. One is surprised 
that he has not been heard here before. 

Caruso himself was said to have nominated him 
as his successor as the ruling King of Tenors, and 
he has turned out to be a good prophet. The pho- 
phecy does great honour to Caruso’s shrewdness, 
for Signor Gigli’s style is in a way different from 
Caruso’s own, but it is distinguished by that furi- 
ously fascinating and baritone quality which ‘used 
to signalise Caruso in his later years. 

The voice is full and rich, and the soft notes are 
singularly touching, while in respect of phrases and 
use of local colour, he is on a higher level than 
Caruso. He is a competent actor and endowed 
with a rich Southern temperament. . .. This eve- 
ning was a series of triumphs for the new tenor. 
After his first soliloquy in the first act he brought 
the house down. The action had stopped for several 
minutes, and at the end of the act the encores were 
innumerable.—London Daily News and Westminster 
Gazette, May 28, 1930 


GIGLI AT COVENT 
GARDEN 


A SPLENDID SINGER 


By RICHARD CAPELL 


. The newcomer is the best Italian tenor heard 
here for a good many years. After a little of him 
one had the comfortable feeling that all his notes 
were going to be genuine coins from the mint, and 
they were. 

He rang them on the counter one after the other, 
and they never failed in honest resonance, good 
golden sovereigns. In these days of depreciated 
currencies and tenors who are usually of dubious 
alloy, this was an uncommon experience. ® 
He is a true artist, not showing off and not antici- 
pating climaxes—which, when they come, are mighty 
. » + The whole voice is solid without a weak 
place, and of course with nothing that hurts even 
in the fiercest fortissimos. The fourth act showed 
his mezza-voce in the poem, “come un bel di di 
maggio,” and the end of the opera his terrific top 
notes.—London Daily Mail, May 28, 1930 





“The greatest tenor in the 
world.” 

In these words Sir Thomas 
Beecham summed up his own 
—and doubtless the entire au- 
dience’s opinion of Beniamino 
Gigli, who made his first ap- 
pearance in Covent Garden last 
night. With his opening notes 
Gigli, who played the name 


part in “Andrea Chenier,” demonstrated his greatness. He was the opera. 
His audience was enraptured. Before he had reached the last phrase of his 


GREATEST TENOR IN THE 
WORLD-Sir Thos. Beecham 


By Our Music Critic 


revolutionary poem in the first 


LONDON HEARS A NEW CARUSO rice caine the greatest 


burst of applause that has been 
heard this season. The epithets 
that have been coined to pay him 
tribute have not over-praised 
him. He has a voice of Caruso’s 
calibre and he is endowed with 
a personality that dominates the 
stage. No singer has made a 


more brilliant debut in England, and it is probably true to say that none has 
received such an ovation.—London Daily Herald, May 28, 1930 
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Philadelphia Pupils Give 
Programs 

Informal Recital at Studios of Mar- 

guerite Barr and Mary Miller Mount 


Leefson Conservatory Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Marguerite C. Barr 
and Mary Miller Mount gave another en- 
joyable informal pupils’ recital in their 
studios, on Saturday afternoon, June 7. The 
pupils presented were—Violet Crandall and 
Mary B. McKnight, pianists; Mary B. 
300th, mezzo-contralto; Diane Snyder, lyric 
soprano; Ann Henry, contralto; Margaret 
Haman, soprano; Frank Haman tenor; Ruth 
Wynn and Claribel Andrassy, accompanists. 

Miss Booth has,a mellow smooth voice, 
which she used well in two solos—Prelude, 
Life, by Ronald and Robin Song by Spross. 

Miss McKnight who is in her early teens, 
was most attractive and played three num- 
bers well—Tarantelle by Dennee, Shepherd's 
Tale by Nevin and Valse by Durand. 

Miss Snyder is very vivacious and re- 
vealed an expressive high soprano voice in 
the aria, One Fine Day, from Puccini’s Ma- 
dam Butterfly and Today and Tomorrow by 
Spross. 

Mrs. Crandall did some of the most artis- 
tic work of the program, in her four piano 
solos—Prelude by Mendelssohn, Nocturne in 
D flat by Chopin, The Dancer in the Patio 
by Repper and Seguidilla by Albeniz. Her 
tone is good and her musical comprehension 
well developed. 

Miss Henry sang two popular numbers 
pleasingly—Cadman’s From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water and Homing, by Del 
Riego. 

A feature of the program was the closing 
group, two duets, for tenor and soprano, very 
well sung by Mr. and Mrs. Haman—the 
charming O, That We Two Were Maying, 
by Nevin, and the humorous Cheshire Folk 
Song, I Will Give You the Keys of Heaven. 

Miss Wynn accompanied Miss Booth and 
Mr. and Mrs. Haman, with firm touch, while 
Miss Andrassy gave sympathetic support to 
Miss Snyder and Miss Henry. 

Following the program refreshments were 
served, and the guests had the pleasure of 
meeting the young musicians and their artis- 
tic teachers. 

CONSERVATORY CONCERT 

A very fine concert was given in Wither- 
Hall on the evening of June 7, by 
the students of the Leefson Conservatory of 
Music. 

Marjorie Tyre opened the program with 
three numbers—Arabesque by Debussy, Ro- 
mance and Novelette by Schumann, playing 
with an ingratiating tone and musical intelli- 
gence. 

Oscar Eyerman played the Andante and 
Presto of Mozart’s A major Concerto (or- 
chestral part played at the second piano by 
Ronald O'Neil) with dexterity and clearness. 

Isador Blai, young violinist, played Resig- 
nation by Dancla very well, Mr. Eyerman 
ediios g a musicianly accompaniment. 

Elizabeth Anne Hutchison was quite the 
sensation of the evening—very young and 
childlike in appearance, her playing was as- 
tonishing. Four numbers—Gavotte by Bach, 
Chopin’s C sharp minor Polonaise and Min- 
ute Waltz and Moszkowski’s Scherzino were 
played with clean-cut technic, assurance and 
poise. The applause was prolonged, as the 
little miss returned to bow and receive nu- 
merous. bouquets. 

Albert Legnini came next, and his playing 
was excellent. He is in his early teens and 
a serious-minded, diligent student, as his 
work shows. He played the Beethoven- 
Reinecke Rondo and Weber's Polacca Bril- 
lante with brilliance and sureness. 

Anne Monahan Bradley and Stanley Ze- 
man, played an attr: active two-piano arrange- 
ment of Saint-Saéns’ Swan and the Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer’s Night 
Dream, also for two pianos. 

Aaron De Koskey, violinist, 
interpretation of the first 
Bach’s E major Concerto, 
acompanying excellently. 

Elizabeth Lloyd played the difficult Allegro 
Appassionate by Saint-Saéns extremely well 
(Mr. Leefson playing the orchestral part). 

Stanley Zeman did fine work in his play- 
ing of Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp minor, 
and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 4. His tone is 
rich, and his technic and musical understand- 
ing are far advanced. He received a deserved 
ovation 

Anne 
three numbers 
Brahms’ Intermezzo in 
Esnagnole by De Falla. 

Theodore Paxson closed the program with 
a fine performance, both technically and mu- 
sically of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor 
(Mr. Leefson playing the orchestral part) 

The good-sized audience was very enthu- 
siastic throughout. } 


. Carl Mubes Important 


Announcements 
Dr. William C. Carl announces that he 
has engaged Frank Wright to succeed the 
late Warren R. Hedden for the theory de- 
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spe On 


gave a good 
movement of 
Stanley Zeman 


Monahan Bradley also played well— 
Chopin’s Ballade in F major, 
A major, and Danse 
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partment of the Guilmant Organ School 
next season. Mr. W right is one of the most 
successful teachers of theory in the country, 
and is chairman of the examination com- 
mittee of the American Guild of Organists, 
and organist and choirmaster of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Brooklyn Heights. Mr. 
Wright has also served as Warden of the 
Guild. 

Another important Guilmant announce- 
ment is of a cablegram from the Hon. and 
Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer, stating the con- 
tinuance of the four free scholarships for 
the coming year. The examination tests 
will be held Friday, October 3, just previ- 
ous to the opening of the fall term. At the 
recent commencement of the school all grad- 
uates entered the class as scholarship stu- 
dents, and of the number Roberta Bitgood 
has just passed the Fellowship Examination 
of the American Guild of Organists with an 
average of eighty-five per cent, after two 
years of study at the Guilmant School. 


More Triumphs From the 
Esperanza Garrigue Studios 


Norma Richter, dramatic lyric soprano, 
made a brilliant debut recently in opera in 
Milan, Italy, singing the leading role in La 
Forza de! Destino. She was enthusiastically 
received and accorded a great personal suc- 
cess. 

Miss Richter came to the Esperanza Gar- 
rigue studios in New York about six years 
ago. Even at that time, according to this 
well-known teacher, the young artist pos- 
sessed that mysterious attribute called qual- 
ity and showed superior singing talent, al- 
though she had no artistry. Her studies in 
New York were frequently interrupted by 
concert engagements in various parts of the 
United States, until about two years ago, 
when, after a particularly successful ap- 
pearance in Cincinnati in the Casta Diva 


NORMA RICHTER, 
who recently made a brilliant debut in 
opera in Italy. Miss Richter inscribes 
this photograph to Mme. Garrigue 
“with much affection from her devoted 


pupil.” 


Norma and also other 
great operatic arias, she decided to devote 
two years of interrupted study with Mme. 
Garrigue, concentrating on expert technic 
and an extensive concert repertoire. 

The young artist showed such rapid prog- 
ress in the development of her art and in 
delivery, however, that Mme. Garrigue de- 
termined that she should enter upon the op- 
eratic field, and accordingly she took Miss 
Richter with her to Italy last summer and 
placed her with Maestro Piccoli for coach- 
ing in Italian operatic roles. Miss Richter 
had always been a sincere student (she also 
is a graduate of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, where she gave a recital previous to 
her departure for Seuss and within five 
months had memorized eight difficult roles. 
So impressed were those who heard her 
voice, that even before she went to Italy she 
was offered engagements at an opera house 
in this country and also in Buenos Ayres. 
Mme. Garrigue found Miss Richter’s voice 
to be of the purest quality, combined with 
great power, while according to Maestro 
Piccoli, it was an “ideal Norma voice.” 

Her debut was made at the new opera 
house, Teatro Lirico, in Milan, on Stes 25, 
and thereafter was engaged to sing the lead- 
ing soprano parts in Andrea Chenier and 
Aida, after which she will go to Germany 
to study and to sing Wagner. 


aria from Bellini’s 


Margaret Anderson in Recital 


Outstanding among graduate recitals of 
this season at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music was the one given by Margaret 
Anderson, who will receive her diploma and 
Bachelor of Music degree this month. 

Miss Anderson’s pianism is mature and 
positive in quality. She has left the student 
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This beautiful place is at Madison, N. H.., 


where Mr. Warren conducts his summer 


school of singing from July 1 to September 15. 





rank far behind her and definitely is headed 
toward high attainment. Technic is abun- 
dantly hers and convincing musicianship an 
illuminating attribute unmistakably in evi- 
dence in her playing. 

er program was exacting to an extreme, 
including op. 111 of Beethoven, the G minor 
Ballade of Brahms, the Liszt B minor Bal- 
lade, and complex compositions of Scriabine, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy and Chopin. An 
audience of discriminating tastes registered 
emphatic approval of Miss Anderson’s per- 
formance, and after the recital visited back 
stage to wish her success in her new po- 
sition as head of the piano department at 
El Paso School for Girls, El Paso, Tex., a 
position she assumes in the fall. 

Early in May, Miss Anderson played her 
own Sonata in E minor for the piano, on a 
program of original compositions given by 
pupils of Dr. George A. Leighton of the Con- 
servatory faculty. E. 


Shaffner Presents Evening of Song 


Under the title of An Evening of Song, 
Ruth Shaffner presented pupils in recital 
at her New York studios during last month. 
Several novelties were introduced, including 
a trio composed of Edith Sagerstrand, Irene 
Fuessel, and Lillian Jenkins which sang ar- 
rangements of I Know a Lovely Garden, 
by D’Hardelot, The Swan by Saint-Saéns, 
Lullaby of Cyril Scott, and Awake Miss 
Lindy by Warner. Miss Sagerstrand also 
sang a group of songs in Swedish by Jarne- 
felt, Sjdberg, and Kramer, her lovely voice, 
full of color, interpreting these to the de- 
light of those present. May O’Brien, so- 
prano, delighted her audience in Caro mio 
ben of Giordani, the May Day Carol by 
Deems Taylor, and On Wings of the Morn- 
ing by Gaines. Miss Fuessel pleased in 
songs of Caldara, Manning and Cox, and 
Florence Griffin, mezzo-soprano, in songs 
of del Riego, Guion, and Ronald. Lillian 
Jenkins, soprano, whose voice is of a vel- 
vety quality that floats in true lyric man- 
ner, presented a group of varied songs 
consisting of Care Selve, Londonderry Air, 
and a charming Old English song, A Pas- 
toral by Carey. Miss Sagerstrand was again 
heard in an exacting group, which she did 
in a way that showed excellent training. 

A buffet supper was served at the con- 
clusion of the program, and later in the 
evening Miss Shaffner herself was heard in 
3rahms, Schubert, Schumann, and American 
songs. 

Miss Shaffner will continue teaching until 
the middle of August, as so many requests 
have come from pupils who wish to work 
during the summer. 


Program at ‘Rewle 


The attraction at Roxy’s this week has 
been Ernestine Schumann-Heink, whose 
singing of a group of songs completely wins 
every audience. The selection of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink by Mr. Rothafel is an- 
other indication of this showman’s genius in 
giving the public the best in art in a manner 
that appeals to all. Interesting, too, is the 
showing of Mamba, story of which was 
written by her son, Ferdinand Schumann- 
Heink. The story is rather far-fetched, but 
affords entertainment. The entire Roxy en- 
semble combines to make The Gay Nineties 
highly colorful and amusing. Patricia Bow- 
man and Leonide Massine are seen in a 
dance of that period, while Frank Moulan 
supplies the comedy in his inimitable fash- 
ion, along with Alexis Rothov and Belle 
Flower. Ruth Durrell, the Ballet Corps, 
chorus and Roxyettes make The Orchid 
Lady charming and a vision of loveliness to 
the eye. The usual news reel helps out a 
good deal in the way of current interest. 


Sodero’s Opera a Notable 
Achievement 


(Continued from page 5) 


dero’s talent. It offers him opportunities 
for much dramatic writing which is effective, 
but still more effective are the many lyric 
portions of the work for which Sodero 
has provided tunes of genuine beauty. In 
the love scenes, and in the many places 
where there is a suggestion of the devotion 
of Varvara for Korschkoff, the music is 
tender and passionate in turn. The whole 
work is in modern Italian style, and is the 
production of a writer who knows the tech- 
nical side of the art, who has something to 
say and is fully equipped to say it. This is 
an opera that should be seen as well as 
heard in America. 

t is by no means Sodero’s first work. 
Born in Naples in 1887, he began his career 
as an orchestra conductor when he was 
only fourteen years old, and at sixteen com- 
posed a ballet, Les Amours du Papillon, 
which had seventy-two consecutive perform- 
ances at the Alhambra Theater in Egypt. 
He is also known as the composer of the 
Suite Orientale, Prometeo and Canto delle 
Tenebre. 

On his arrival in America, Sodero was 
immediately successful in attaining a promi- 
nent position as a conductor of opera, and 
at the beginning of radio’s great boom he 
finally passed into the directorship of opera 
at the National Broadcasting Company. 
There for the first time he, himself, had an 
opportunity to hear the music of his great 
operatic melodrama, Russian Shadows. 
From the radio performance it became 
carries this work forward, but, as in all 
dramatic works, the stage action cannot but 
be an aid to the music by clarifying its mean- 
ing. That the work should be a success ir 
Venice can cause no surprise. 

The piano-vocal score of Russian Shad- 
ows has been published by Edwin F. Kal- 
mus, New York. 


Jonas to Conduct Los Angeles 
Master Class 

Alberto Jonas, 

world over 

er, composer and author of the monumental 

Master School of Piano Playing and Vir- 


whose name is known the 
as eminent piano virtuoso, teach- 


tuosity, will again conduct a master class 
for pianists and for piano teachers in Los 
Angeles, from July 7 to August 18. 

Last year Mr. Jonas, yielding to the per- 
suasions of Sherman Hill, Los Angeles man- 
ager, allowed him to announce his name for 
a master class there during the summer 
months (Mr. Jonas resides in New York). 
The result was that three weeks before the 
opening of the class he received a telegram 
from the manager, stating that eighty-three 
registrations had been received. According 
to Sherman Hill, the success of Jonas’s 
master class bids fair to be greater yet this 
year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonas were sched- 
uled to sail today, June 21, on the Virginia 
of the Panama-Pacific Line, reaching Los 
Angeles, via Cuba and Panama, on July 5. 
They will travel ‘in company with Mr. 
Jonas’s_ Philadelphia assistant, Elizabeth 
Hipple, brilliant young pianist, and all her 
family. Eugenia Buxton, another brilliant 
artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas, who recently 
gave a successful recital in Memphis, Tenn., 
will also be in the Jonas party with her 
mother and sister. 

All this is a great and well deserved trib- 
ute to one of the most dominant and sympa- 
thetic musical figures in the metropolis. 
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Alairé-von Klenner Song Recital 


The name of Katherine, Baroness von 
Klenner, is purposely coupled with that of 
Berenice Alairé, her pupil, a young colora- 
tura soprano, for both shared in the success 
of the recital of May 28, in the Music and 
Art Lovers Hall, New York. The prin- 
ciples of the famous Viardot-Garcia method, 
applied by this teacher, bring out the best 
in every voice; production, breath control, 
perfection of trill and scale, based on the 
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background of bel canto, have already made 
this girlish singer a young artist. She has 
musical instinct and intelligence; no teacher 
can supply these, but superimposed on them 
are study and nature’s method of singing, 
as exemplified through von Klenner-Viar- 
dot-Garcia. Three classics, by Purcell, 
Haydn and Handel, showed her poise ; they 
were Nymphs and Shepherds, My Mother 
Bids Me, and O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre. There 
followed three “Bird Songs” as the pro- 
gram had it, comprising Frau Nachtigall 
(Taubert), La Calindrina (Jomelli-Viar- 
dot), and Lo, Here the Lark (Bishop), 
both groups bringing such applause that en- 
cores were added, Mozart’s Slumber Song 
and Lehmann’s Cuckoo. Songs by Lassen 
and Stern were contrasted with Ricordi Lon- 
tani, a fine song by Maduro, and Song of 
Spring (Stickles), with the Romeo and 
Juliet waltz as encore. For the final Bell 
aria from Lakme, Maestro Demachi, who 
was spied in the audience, willingly played 
the accompaniment; for the remainder of 
the program Lucilla Brodsky supplied excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

Large attendance, financial and musical 
success, all were achieved, an old story in 
affairs managed by the Baroness von 
Klenner. 


Special Summer Courses in Sight 
Singing 

At the New York Singing School, under 
the direction of Wilbur A. Luyster, located in 
his Metropolitan Opera House studios, a 
special seven weeks’ intensive course in the 
study of sight singing and musicianship is 
to be given beginning the first week in July. 

This course is planned to afford vocal stu- 
dents who are busily engaged with other 
studies during the winter months, and there- 
fore unable to study this very important 
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subject, an opportunity to learn to sing 
music at sight. 

Mr. Luyster has specialized in this branch 
of music for many years. He was formerly 
instructor of sight singing for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company (eight years), taught 
the Society of the Friends of Music, is head 
of the Department of Sight Singing of the 
New York College of Music, and for many 
years conducted classes for the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Cities Paderewski Will Visit 


Announcement of the cities which Pade- 
rewski will visit during his 1930-31 tour has 
been made by George Engles, his manager. 
Opening his tour in Syracuse on October 21, 
the pianist will be heard in Binghamton, 
Schenectady, Portland and Andover before 
giving his first New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, November I, 
His second New York recital is scheduled 
for Saturday afternoon, November 29. 

The list of cities for which recitals have 
been arranged includes Syracuse, Bingham- 
ton, Schenectady, Portland, Andover, two in 
New York, Wilkes-Barre, Toronto, two in 
Chicago, Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, two in Boston, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Lexington, Louisville, 
Nashville, Spartansburg, Atlanta, Shreve- 
port, Houston, Fort Worth, Abilene, Wichita 
Falls, Amarillo, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Po- 
mona, two in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
El Paso, Fresno, Denver, Cedar Rapids and 
Toledo. 

Other cities which Paderewski will visit 
but for which the dates of the recitals have 
not yet been definitely fixed, are: Ann Arbor, 
Bloomington, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, 
Dayton, Baltimore, Springfield, Mass., New 
Haven, Charlotte, Raleigh, Greenville, Har- 
risburg, Charleston, Chattanooga, Asheville, 
Columbia, Birmingham, San Angelo, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Portland, Spokane, 
Butte, Salt Lake City, Manhattan, St. Jo- 
seph, Lawrence, Sioux City, Ames, Mil- 
waukee, Appleton, Indianapolis and South 
Bend. 


Ted Shawn to Represent America 


at German Dance Congress 


Because of the invitation extended to him 
to take a prominent part in the Third Ger- 
man Dance Congress, being held in Munich, 
June 19 to 25, Ted Shawn is prolonging his 
stay abroad. Mr. Shawn is the only Ameri- 
can dancer so honored. He will create the 
role of Orpheus in the dance-drama, Orphe- 
us Dionysos, to be given under the direction 
of Margarete Wallmann, head of the Mary 
Wigman School in Berlin, the foremost in- 
stitution of its kind in Germany. Mr. Shawn 
will have the only solo number, although he 
will be assisted by a group of thirty dancers 
of distinction, well-known recitalists on the 
German dance stage. 

The importance of this performance is at- 
tested by the fact that it will be the only 
one to be staged at the National Opera 
House. Other events in the series will take 
place in the various Munich theaters. 

Ernestine Day, who will be the featured 
member in next season’s touring company 
of Denishawn Dancers, sailed on the Dres- 
den on May 28 to attend the Congress. She 
and Mr. Shawn will return in July and will 
join Miss St. Denis and a full complement 
of Denishawn Dancers in the open air per- 
formances to be given with the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society Orchestra in the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium on August 12, 13 and 14. 


Next Performance of Young Stars’ 
Grand Opera Association 


On Thursday evening, June 26, at the Roe- 
rich Museum Theatre, the next ‘performance 
of the Young Stars’ Grand Opera Associa- 
tion will take place, the program including 
excerpts from Rossini’s Barbiere Di Sivig- 
lia, Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, and Verdi’s 
Aida, with costumes and scenery. This or- 
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ganization is under the capable direction of 
Adamo Gregoretti. 


Ethel Codd-Luening Closes 
Successful Season 


Ethel Codd-Luening, popular young so- 
prano, recently completed a successful sea- 
son. Numerous appearances in New York, 
in other Eastern cities and in the South, 
have given this young artist ample oppor- 
tunity to prove her ability and win for her- 
self a large following. Among her en- 
gagements for the past season the following 
may be mentioned: May 1, 1929, The Wo- 
man’s Club, Staten Island; June 22, the 
Yiddish Cooperative Heim Geselshaft, New 
York; October 9, Stamford Schubert Club, 
Stamford, Conn. ; October 18, Steinway Hall, 
New York, with Ernest Bacon, pianist; No- 
vember 2, New American Artists Series, 
with Barbizon Quartet, White Plains, N. Y.; 
November 4, National Woman’s Council, 
New York; November 20, The Barbizon In- 
timate Recital Series, with Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, New York; December 11, The Cin- 
cnnati Club, Cincinnati; January 8, 1930, 
The Eclectic Club, Plaza Hotel, New York; 
January 12, The League of Composers, New 
York; February 25, The Woman’s Club, 
New Britain, Conn., with Maurice Marechal; 
March 6, Musical Art Club, High Point, 
N. C., with Phyllis Kraeuter; March 7, The 
Chaminade Club, Fayetteville, N. C.; March 
9, Pro Musica, Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York; March 30, return engage- 
ment at Westchester Congregational Church, 
White Plains, N. Y.; April 9, return en- 
gagement with Eclectic Club, Hotel Plaza, 
New York; April 13, Copland-Sessions con- 
cert, President Theater, New York; May 8, 


New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Atlantic City; May 13, Morristown 


Orchestral Society, Morristown, N. J.; May 





ETHEL CODD-LUENING 


17, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; 
June 2, New York State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Hotel Astor Roof, New York; 
June 3, Glen Ridge Woman’s Club, Glen 
Ridge, N. J 

Mrs. Codd-Luening is spending the sum- 
mer in Nova Scotia, resting and preparing 
her programs for next season. 


. Grimard’s Summer Vocal Class 


In addition to his individual lessons, E. 
Grimard, New York vocal teacher, will con- 
duct a summer class, the members of which 
will receive instruction twice a week at spe- 
cial rates. The class will be limited to ten 
students. The entire subject of voice pro- 
duction will be covered, with special refer- 
ence to breath control and placement. Both 
class and private lessons are given in Eng- 
lish, Italian and French. 

The Grimard method, while embodying 
many modern features, is characterized by 
simplicity and naturalness. Mr. Grimard, 
himself an opera and concert singer of twenty 
years’ experience in Europe and America, 
made a careful study of the methods em- 
ployed by various eminent artists, and has 
read practically all the treatises on the voice 
written by well-known laryngologists, vocal 
teachers and great singers, either in the orig- 
inals or in translations. But he bases his 
right to teach people how to sing on his own 
rich experience. 

Mr. Grimard is a product of the conser- 
vatories of Mons and Brussels, Belgium, at 
which institutions he studied with the emi- 
nent teachers, Charles Gondeur and Desire 
Demest. Later he continued his studies for 
two years with Jean Martapoura, celebrated 
baritone of the Paris Grand Opera. Mr. 
Grimard is the author of Vocal Contro- 
versies, which is to be published in the near 
future. 


May Stone Pupil at Roxy’s 


Rosa Rubinstein, a pupil of May Stone, 
was the soloist last week at Roxy’s Theater. 
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Views on Piano Teachin3, and Music Study 
By Heniot Levy 


(Reprinted from Clayton F. 
Following ar 
and n 
guished pianist, 


views on piano teaching 
Heniot Levy, distin 
composer and teacher. As 
a pianist, Mr. Levy has ever received the 
most: enthusiastic commendation both from 
the press and public; his compositions are 
rous and well known, the Ten Etudes 
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ually developing until he is mature enough 
to be able to think for himself. Individuality, 
| have found, is a rare gift. When it mani- 
fests itself, it would be sheer pedantry, if 
not idiocy, to ignore it because it does not 
conform to the views of the teacher. A 
teacher whose experience has encountered 
all manner and degree of talent, will know 
how to cope with one possessed of rare mu- 
sical personality, and will offer him the guid- 
ance of his knowledge and experience. This 
in time will lead to such a thorough ground- 
work of musical education that it will enable 
the student to form his ideas independently 
of his mentor, confident in the knowledge 
that all he does is consistent in thought and 
impeccable in taste.” 


Leps Pupil Wins Brilliant Success 
With Orchestra 

\t a recent concert of the Providence 

Symphony Orchestra, held in Infantry Hall, 

the largest auditorium in Provi- 

dence, R. I., a pianist made her 


concert 
young 


VE RUSSILLO 
le ‘wonder” pupil of 
Wassil Leps. 

appearance with the orchestra as soloist in 
the A minor concerto by Grieg. The hall 
was almost completely sold out, and the 
audience was emphatically enthusiastic over 
the playing of the youthful artist. 

This young pianist was June Russillo, 
thirteen-year-old pupil of Wassili Leps, who 
invited by Roswell H. Fairman, the 

gular conductor, to direct the orchestra in 
the performance of the Grieg concerto. Of 
Miss Russillo’s playing, M. C. W. wrote in 
the Providence Journal that this “wonder” 
student did a thoroughly artistic piece of 
work, playing like one to the manner born. 

She showed not the slightest sign of 
anxiety,” he said, “and she played with a 
l tone and a perfect certainty of her 

ore and its meaning. Her brilliant pas- 
sages fairly scintillated, and her slow legato 
took on the melancholy pensiveness of the 
Norwegian mind that must have pleased all 
who know and feel how such music should 
sound.” 
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rhe insistence of the applause forced Miss 
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Russillo to break the rules of the orchestra 
and to add an encore. She chose the Liszt 
Rhapsody No. 12, which, in spite of its 
difficulty, she played with a brilliancy and 
technic that was startling in one of her 
years, for it would have done credit to a 
performer twice her age. With her capac- 
ity and enthusiasm, and her good fortune in 
having the right sort of instruction, this 
remarkable young pianist ought to make 
a name for herself throughout the musical 
world. 


Boccaccio Successfully Revived at 
Opera Club of the Oranges 


The first anniversary of the Opera Club 
of the Oranges was marked by a revival of 
von Suppe’s old operetta, Boccaccio, which 
was performed in the auditorium of the 
Orange High School on May 28. A large 
and enthusiastic audience applauded the in- 
gratiating Suppe tunes, the entertaining li- 
bretto in a revised English version by Rob 
ert Hamilton, the excellent singing and 
acting and the efforts of Louis Dornay ‘and 
Betsy Culp, under whose joint directorship 
the successful performance was given. The 
Sunday Call of June 1 called it “one of 
the most colorful, ambitious and _ praise- 
worthy operatic offerings ever attempted by 
a musical group in this community.” 

The cast included Mrs. Stanley L. Ged 
ney, Jr., in the title role; Mrs. John Jones 
(Vivian) Rankin as Fiametta; Justin Law 
rie as Prince Pietro; Claude Dwyer, the 
cooper, Lotteringhi; Barbara Rost, his wife, 
Isabella; Scalza, the barber, Dr. Ernest Gen 
nell; Myrtle McMichael, his wife; Leonetto, 
Boceaccio’s friend, Eugene Scudder. Other 
roles were taken by Dr. William Paul Klein, 
Michael Recello, Alfred Fleming, Donald 
Pearsal, Fanny Evans Smith, Fred Langile, 
Philip L. Smith, Sayde Comes, Grace Hul 
sizer, Emily WHafela, Theodora Goodwin 
Mayer. 

The Florentine students included Sue Hess 
Genung, Barbara Haines, Maude Perason 
Grant, Lotte Keitel, Muriel Williams, Freda 
Westby-Gibson, Marie McClinchy and Wil- 
helmina Marbosch. 

Lambertuccio’s servant girls were Roberta 
le Massena, Henrietta Goodwin and Mabel 
Gus and Donna Pulci’s daughters were Elsa 
Mayer, Henrietta Goodwin and Mabel Gus. 
The beggars were F. Donald Pearsall, Sny- 
der Hoff and Leonard Remington. The ballet 
consisted of Emilie Sarles, Helen Streit, 
Betty Hay, Kay Washburn, Dorothy Heus- 
tin, Helen Hearn, Myra Meisenbacher, and 
Fthelle Geishon. The orchestra, ably con- 
ducted by Louis Dornay, consisted of mem- 
bers of the Richard Wagner Society of New 
York. 

The uniform excellence of 
pants, the beautiful staging and the swing 
and elan of the entire performance were re- 
markable and reflected the highest credit on 
the two co-directors. “Every member of 
the cast contributed equally to the success 
of the production,” said the Newark Sunday 
Call. “Not one fell short of the performance 
expected, a decided tribute to Louis Dornay 
and Betsy Culp, who had devoted many pa- 
tient hours in directing the opera. ’ In the 
same vein, the Daily Courier: “Rarely is 
it possible to get such spontaneous action 
from a large group of non profe ssionals. 
There was instant reaction to the director’s 
commands that proved the extent and the 
care and the skill of the rehearsing that 
has been going on for several months. At 
no time during the ensemble was there any 
hesitancy. In bringing this fine result to 
pass Madame Culp had a very large part 
to play indeed. She did much of the coach- 
ing and provided the musical arrangement 
used. Mr. Dornay was in charge of the en 
tire production as to staging, presentation 
and direction.” 


all the partici- 
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ELSIE HURLEY, 
soprano (left), with her accompanist, 
Virginia Castelle, strolling on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City, following her re- 
cent recital at Haddon Hall. Miss 
Hurley took advantage of her appearance 
at this seaside resort to enjoy a much 
needed rest after a particularly busy 
season. Among her recent important 
engagements was an appearance as soloist 
at a ten-piano ensemble concert given 
at the Peabody Conservatory (where 
Miss Hurley ts a student under George 
Castelle), with Gustav Strube conduct- 
ing. She also scored a tremendous suc- 
cess at the exhibition concert which 
marked the closing exercises of the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. 
Other successes for the soprano were 
as featured soloist at two concerts of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, under the 
direction of George Castelle, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Fairmont, W. Va. 





Worcester Collegiate Choir 
Gives Concert 
The Collegiate Choir of Worcester, com- 
posed of the glee clubs of Clark University, 
Worcester Academy, and Worcester Tech., 
under the expert direction of Dean Winslow 
Hanscom, made its first public appearance 
at a concert given during May in North 
High auditorium, Worcester, Mass. 
Although Mr. Hanscom has presented the 
individual clubs in concert in the past, this 
was their first combined appearance. The 
program included both combined and _indi- 
vidual numbers, also quartet, trio and solo 
numbers for xylophone and piano. The re- 
ception accorded the clubs and their leader 
by the cultured audience in attendance was 
evidence of the permanent niche the organ- 
ization has established for itself. 


Whitmer Pupil in Recital 
A unique and attractively drawn program 
announced an equally attractive and interest- 


ing intime recital by Selma 
pupil of T. Carl Whitmer, at Aspinwall, Pa 
The enthusasm of the select gathering of 
about a hundred guests was kept at a high 
pitch throughout the program, for Mrs. 
Kress displayed not only splendid technic, 
but rarely fine taste, emotional force and an 
endless variety of power and quality. A 
group of five short compositions by the 
pianist herself proved to be vivid and inter- 
esting, in quite modern idiom, two members 
especially, Extasio and Fronds, winning pro- 
nounced applause. Gargoyles by Mr. Whit- 
mer, brilliantly played, ended the program. 


3randt Kress, 
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“Particularly noteworthy was the beaut 
and shading in the Schubert numbers. 
played with beguiling delicacy and style, but escaped 
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Trouk and Vivo Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of Millette Trouk, Professor A. H 
Trouk and Luis Vivo collaborated in giving 
a program of piano, violin and dance num- 
bers at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on the 
evening of June 9. The pianists, pupils of 
Miss Trouk, showed by their playing that 


PROF, A. H. TROUK 

they had been carefully instructed both in 
technic and musicianship. Miss Trouk re- 
cently has been devoting much of her time 
to composing, and at this recital one of her 
numbers was presented, Love Is _ Like 
Clouds, a waltz song arranged for two 
violins and piano. 

The violinists were pupils of Professor 
Trouk, who numbers Gisela Neu and M. 
Rosthal among the artists who have studied 
with him. Several of his pupils showed 
talent, and, with further study, will reflect 
due credit upon their mentor. 

Luis Vivo, a dancer who has performed 
and taught both in Europe and America, 
gave several solos and also danced with some 
of his pupils. 

The students programmed to appear at 
this recital were: Olga and Sophie Gorlo, 
Deborah Matlow, Lilly Juried, Mamie and 
Peter Palapink, Helen Bagdonas, Dorothy 
(a very young dancer) Rudolf and Stella 
Zientarski, Rosie Cotton, Julia Makowska, 
Harold Scharff, Stella Kulbitzka, Sophie 
and Mischa Juried, Marie Viscardi, Mischa 
Kowalenko and Dorothy Gross. ; 


Large Registration at American 
Institute of Normal Methods 


Advance registrants for the fortieth an- 
nual session of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods, now numbering more than 
100, assure a more than national group, as 
they represent twenty-one states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, several Canadian prov- 
inces, and the Philippine Islands. A novel 
feature of the 1930 session, according to 
Charles E. Griffith, manager, is the closing 
choral program on the evening of July 29, 
which will form a part of the Massac husetts 
Tercentenary Celebration. The chorus and 
orchestra will be under the direction of 
Francis Findlay, head of the Public School 
Music Department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and recently director of 
the All-New England High School Orches- 
tra. 

The states and provinces of North Amer- 
ica represented in the advance enrollment of 
the American Institute of Normal Methods 
include: Maine, Massachusetts, Delaware, 
Ontario (Canada), New York, Virginia, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode Island, North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
New Brunswick (Canada), New Jersey, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Washington (D. C.), Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Indiana. 

Other members of the Institute faculty 
are: Edward Howard Griggs, Margaret 
Lowry, Louise B. Chapin, Helen Varney, 
Osbourne McConathy, John P. Marshall, 
Francis Strickland, James L. Mursell, F. 
Fdna Davis. Frances Dunning, Frances G 
French, C. Paul Herfurth, Alma D. Holton, 
Maude M. Howes, Alice E. Tones, Esther 
Stevens Kendall, Grace G. Pierce. Nellie 
Wicher Shaw, Margaret Tuthill, and Harry 
E. Whittemore. The Institute opens July 


Présent Returns From Spring Tour 


Rata Présent has returned from her 
spring tour and is now teaching in New 
York, giving a special concentrated course 
to pianists and teachers from here and dis- 
tant points. She terminated her tour in 
Albany on May 22, where her appearance 
at the State Teachers’ College marked her 
third engagement in that city. The Times 
Union commented on her “poetic and 
dramatic playing. superb technic. lovely 
tone and imaginative qualities.” The 
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“well- 
a key- 
scaling 


Knickerbocker Press called her a 
grounded musician who vitalizes 
board with her authoritative touch, 
and variety of treatments.” 

Miss Présent’s spring engagements in 
lecture-recital took her as far west as Kan- 
sas and south to New Orleans. In most 
cities where she played she also conducted 
classes which were attended by leading 
pianists and teachers. In Memphis she con- 
ducted her tenth series of classes over a 
period of five years and her playing in reci- 
tal at the Memorial Art Gallery in that 
city was praised for “exquisite tone, drama- 
tic intensity, brilliancy, delicacy, nuance, all 
reflected for one purpose, the expression of 
the divine message of the compoesr. 


Final Student Recital of the Master 
Institute 


The most brilliant recital of the season 
by the Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
was given by advanced students on May 
27 at Roerich Hall. Practically the entire 
music department was represented, as sen- 
ior students of Mr. Such, cello; Mr. 
Drittler, Mrs. Thompson, Miss Lichtmann, 
Mr. Barnett, Mr. Lichtmann, Miss Gold- 
stein, Mrs. Lichtmann of the piano depart- 
ment; Mr. Linscott, voice, and Mme. Vic- 
tor, violin, participated. 

Works of Schumann, 
Liadow, Glazounov, Debussy, de Falla, 
Beethoven, Albeniz, Chopin, Moskowski, 
Wagner-Liszt, and Gounod-Liszt were in 
terpreted with well-polished technic, fine 
tonal quality and musicianship by Irma 
Kess, Louisa Curcio, Addi Prohaska, Frieda 
Lazaris, Lillian Cannel, Elsa Cabrera, Eli- 
zabeth Rebold, Ethel Leitman, Isabel Gor- 
don and Harold Trauman. Notable growth 
and serious striving as well as excellent 
technic were evidenced by Ruth O’Shaugh- 
nessy and Malcolm Coney, two blind 
scholarship students in numbers by Chopin 
and Debussy. Fine bowing and musician- 
ship were shown by Betty Schulman in the 
violin concerto of Viotti. An_ interesting 
number on the program was a poem read 
by Alice Salaff from Flame in Chalice by 
Nicholas Roerich, Miss Salaff also playing 
her own piano composition dedicated to that 
poem. Fine sensitiveness and knowledge of 
style marked the work of this talented pian- 
ist-composer. The Misses Vrionides, Rein- 
hart and Suffern were given generous ap- 
plause after singing compositions of Wag- 
ner, Gounod, Hageman and Stratton; and 
Adele Scadron was repeatedly recalled after 
her excellent rendition of an aria from Le 
Prophete by Meyerbeer, and Ouvre Tes 
Yeux Bleus by Massenet. 

This recital marked the closing of the 
season. Summer sessions of the Master 
Institute are being held as usual in New 
York City and Moriah, N. Y., from June 7. 


Mendelssohn, 


Mestechkin Pupils’ Recitals 


The sixth of a series of seven violin pu 
pils’ recitals, by young students under Jacob 
Mestechkin, at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York took place June 5, 

Joseph Sieger began the program with an 
allegro by Ten Have, showing good tone 
and rhythm. Morton Green, a musical lad, 
played a Thome piece with nice tone. Sere- 
nade Melancolique (Tschaikowsky) showed 
good bowing and double stopping by George 
Morgulis, and Milton Lewis’ tone and tech- 
nic in the classic Corelli Folies exhibited ad- 
vanced technic. Chopin's E flat nocturne 
and Burleigh’s Moto Perpetuo displayed 
Bernhard Schein as a very good player, 
and Ben Altman (who won a gold medal in 
Music Week, 1928) is a talented young vio- 
linist, as demonstrated in pieces by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Kreisler. The most advanced 
performer of the evening was Bernard Kun- 
del, only fifteen years old but well able to 
handle the difficulties of the Wieniawski 
concerto in F sharp minor. 

Variety was given the program of violin 
music by two piano numbers, Blossom Wein- 
shel playing Beethoven and Grieg excerpts 
with expression and poise, and Sol Saslav- 
sky (gold medal winner, Music Week, 
1928) playing Schubert and Debussy pieces 
excellently. Both pianists study with Leonid 
Mestechkin. Johanna Arnold and Elfrieda 
Mestechkin furnished accompaniments. 

The next and last recital of the series is 
planned for Wednesday evening, June 235. 


Rosalie Miller a Guest Artist 


Margaretha Siegman Wolff presented 
some of her pupils in a piano recital at the 
Richmond Hill Masonic Temple on May 
29. Mrs. Wolff, who is also a voice pupil 
of Rosalie Miller, was honored by the pres- 
ence of the former, who sang charmingly 
two groups of songs. According to an 
article that appeared in the Richmond Hill 
paper: “Miss Miller enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a soprano soloist, having served 
in this capacity in connection with such 
musical organizations of high standing as 
the New York Philharmonic, the Metro- 
politan Opera Sunday Night concerts, San 
Carlo Opera Company, Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of Chicago, Conservatoire Orchestra of 
Paris. the Baden-Baden Mozart Opera Fes- 
tival,” and other important organizations, 
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Birmingham, Ala. The Birmingham 
Music Study Club has elected the following 
officers to serve for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. C. Woodson; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. Luke; corresponding sec- 
retary, Clara Haydn; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. M. Johns; treasurer, Mrs. H. H. K 
Jefferson; extension chairman, Mrs. Hoyt 
Dobbs: education chairman, Mrs. George 
Houston Davis; junior chairman, Mrs. E. B. 
Giles. 

The Riominghem Conservatory of Music 
presented Edna Gockel Gussen, pianist, in 
recital before a large and discriminating 
audience in the Conservatory concert hall. 
She played brilliantly and aroused the en- 
thusiasm of her hearers. Among her num- 
bers were: Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Sonata, op. 31, Beethoven; Rondo 
Capriccioso, Mendelssohn ; Impromptu, 
Schubert: Intermezzo in B minor, Brahms ; 
rc o-, Scharwenka: Legend, No. 1, 

Campbell- Tipton ; Reflections on the Water, 
Debussy; Claire de Lune, Debussy; and 
Chimes of St. Patrick, Whithorn. 

Corrie Handley Rice presented Allen 
Orton, pianist, and Martha Dick McClung, 
contralto, in a musicale in the ball room of 
the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. The program 
was beautifully rendered by both perform- 
ers. Mrs. Rice played the second piano part 
in the concerto 

The Music Department of 
Southern College, Claire John Thomas, di- 
rector, presented Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, at the Temple Theater, May 8, as 
a feature of the college’s annual May Festi- 
val. The chorus of 200 voices was sup- 
ported by two soloists, Lester Spring, basso, 
of Chicago, and Robert Elwyn, tenor, of 
New York. Local soloists were Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Heasty and Hazel Hooyer 
Thomas. 

Leslie 


3irmingham- 


Roze gave an excellent lecture on 
Music Appreciation at the public library. 
Miss also presented voice and piano 
pupils from her classes in recital. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation closed its year of active work with 
a luncheon at Hotel Tutwiler. Officers for 
next year are: Mrs. Burr Nabors, president ; 
Mrs. C. W. Carter, vice-president; Daisy 
W. Rowley, recording secretary; Cornelia 
Perryman, treasurer; Verna Tyler Kroh, 
corresponding secretary. 

Minnie McNeill Carr, pianist, was pre- 
sented in recital by the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music. Her program included 
selections from Berieoven, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, Debussy, Griffes. 

Alice Graham pre sented pupils from her 
vocal and piano classes in recital in the 
public library. 

Lowela Hanlin presented pupils in piano 
from her studio in a series of recitals 

Mrs. C. W. Phillips featured several of 
her piano pupils in recital. 
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Voice pupils of Ruth Y. Chandler, of the 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music, were 
presented in recital, assisted by Grace Norris, 
pianist. Elizabeth Gussen served as accom- 
panist. 

Paul de Launay presented pupils in a 
series of recitals and concerts. A. G. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE NOTES 


Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland  musi- 
cians and artists are coming in for their 
share of local appreciation. The annual 
May Show at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, with the works of Cleveland artists 
and craftsmen, was very appropriately sup- 
plemented by a program of musical works 
by Cleveland composers, and a similar pro- 
gram at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
two days later. Herbert Elwell and Karl 
Grossman were featured in both programs. 
In the museum concert Elwell played his 
own Piano Sonata. Grossman’s String 
Quartet” was played by WTAM_ string 
quartet. The Institute program included 
the works of additional composers. The per- 
forming artists were students and faculty 
members: Karl Young, pianist; Miriam 
Nagusky, violinist; Parker Bailey, pianist; 
Herman Rosen, violinist; Tillie Schenker, 
soprano; Emanuel Rosenberg, tenor; and 
3eryl Rubinstein, pianist. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano de- 
partment and dean of the faculty of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, has just had 
a new group of student pieces published by 

Carl Fischer. The group is called A Day 
in the Country, and the five chapters are 
Tally-ho, Wild Flowers, Butterflies, The 
Brook and Homeward Bound. 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Cappella Choir of the Tri-Cities gave a 
concert in Rock Island, on returning to 
their home city from a prolonged tour. This 
concluded its present choral season. The 
concert was held at the Augustana Audi- 
torium. The conductor, Clarence A. Johnson, 
has stressed every possible means of devel- 
oping the choir to richer and firmer achiev- 
ements, and this he has done with obvious 
effect. The Moline, Ill, Dispatch has the 
following to say about the work of the 
choir: 


The Lutheran A 


this year’s program 
delightful compari- 
with the work of a 
former season, as by Kastalsky’s outburst 
of spiritual joy, O Gladsome Light, Dett’s 
touching and pathetically engaging Listen 
to the Lambs, Lvovsky’s dervish-like and 
passionate Hospodi Pomilui (Lord Have 
Mercy), that mysteriously Slavonic con- 
fessory shriek of conscience masses, a sort 
of religious mob psychology wildly enun- 
ciating its terrified anguish, and then, be- 
sides others, as a final number, Christian- 
sen’s triumphant setting of the king of 
Lutheran chorales, Wake, Awake, in which, 
throughout, the last line, “To praise Thee 
ages all along,” exults as a motif of endless 
jubilance. Much fine new work was notice- 
able in the singing of these compositions 
heard here last year. When well known 
things receive such new treatment they can 
be heard again and again without any feel- 
ing of redundance. 

“The soft pianissimos are softer than ever 
and vocal, while the massive crescendos in 
the climaxes have a bigger fullness than 
before. In both cases the enunciation is 
clear and resonant, the texts are duly hon- 
ored. It need not be told this home audi- 
ence of the Lutheran A Cappella choir that 
sincerity of utterance, with buoyant joyful- 
ness and glad spirit characterize these 
singers. 

“The conductor’s sense of beauty in 
choral interpretation lifts the singing of this 
choir out of the dulling sombreness often 
glooming religious choral work. The desire 
of spiritual artistry has evidently been made 
an eyemark of his conception and of his 
training the choir. Even in the heaviest 
sections of the program the swift release 
of the tonal mass when called for produces 
the same fine effect that a certain staccato 
in good organ playing does for that instru- 
ment. Local church choirs have in this 
A Cappella chorus a rather ideal model to 
study. The interaction between conductor 
and choir pleases, as it certainly permits a 
higher type of execution. The growth of 
the chorus at this point indicates the ascent 
toward maturity. Possibly no number 
so completely astounded and bowed the 
heart of the audience as Noble’s Go to Dark 
Gethsemane, and how profoundly beautiful 
was the singing of this deep Lententide ex- 
position of the hymn! Jubilance, fair as 
the morning and high as the mountains, 
sounded forth resonantly in the next con- 
trast number, Fehrman-Dickinson’s Easter 
Song, to which the choir encored in Deep 
River. I can not remember having heard 
Deep River sung with a meaning so replete 
with hope and radiant solemnity as the 
choir’s interpretation last night. In Gret- 
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chaninoff’s O God, Hear My Prayer the in- 
tense excitement of soul, and the stately 
confidence and trust vied with the tremen- 
dous exultation of the finale, My Great 
Tower of Strength, which seemed like the 
massing of a vast structure of imperishable 
granite. We hope to hear that number 
again. With the last composition, Wake, 
Awake, in Christiansen’s immortal setting, 
the choir graciously offered an _ encore 
Beautiful Saviour, and the two words were 
voiced vocally in a manner that left a bene- 
dictive memory. 

“Judiciously spoken, this concert of the 
Lutheran A Cappella Choir showed us the 
chorus at the best we have had from 4 


San Antonio, Tex. Lola Gibson-Dea- 
ton, soprano, of Chicago, presented a pro- 
gram of interesting numbers, beautifully 
sung, at the last musicale of the season, giv- 
en at the Conopus tourist headquarters. She 
was assisted by a violin ensemble. Numbers 
given by Mrs. Gibson-Deaton were by 
Meyerbeer, Balfe, Cadman, Edwards, Leh- 
mann and Stultz. Mrs. Harry Leap of San 
Antonio was the capable accompanist. 

Ethelyne Ferrell Parker, organist, was 
presented in recital by the choir of the First 
Baptist Church. She played with fine musi- 
cal perception and excellent technic, numbers 
by the following composers: Guilmant, 
Stoughton, Kreisler-Lemaire, Cadman, Bach, 
Neruda-Rogers, Flagler and Rogers. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck, president, presented the 
regular monthly program, arranged by Mary 
Stuart Edwards, with the following partici- 
pants: Mrs. Alexander McCollister, pianist ; 
Mrs. O. B. Black, soprano; Alexander 
Johnston, tenor; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; 
Mrs. E. J. Arendt, contralto; Barbara 
Brown, soprano; and Howell James, bass. 
The accompanists were Walter Dunham and 
Jewel Cary. A playlet by Mrs. J. H. Bind- 
ley was given, following the musical part of 
the program. The participants were: Mrs. 
Walter Dunham, Mrs. Warren Hull, Olivia 
Baldersarelli, Mrs. Buck West, Leila Pyron, 
Jarrett Beanland and Mrs. Bindley. 

Mrs. Edward S. Arnold, dramatic so- 
prano, appeared in recital, presenting num- 
bers by Mozart, Gounod, Massenet, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Brahms, Mary Turner 
Salter, La Forge, Loud, Hill and Rummel. 

Paula Sylvia, daughter of L. A. Mackay- 
Cantell, appeared in the third and last recital 
of her series. She played numbers by Sciss, 
Koechlin and Choisy, and displayed further 
developed maturity and greater finish. Her 
technic is excellent and interpretation that of 
a much older musician. In addition to 
Paula Sylvia’s numbers, the following were 
given: The Wind Sways the Pines (award- 
ed the prize for song in the Composers’ Club 
contest) and When of Grief, both by Mac- 
kay-Cantell and sung by Mrs. Chester Kil- 
patrick, soprano, with the composer at the 
piano; Joyce Hetley Wallace played Legend 
of the Pool (Mackay-Cantell). The third 
part of the program consisted of selected 
numbers from Tales of the Congaree (which 
was awarded the San Antonio Musical Club 
prize in their annual contest). Numbers 
from this cantata were: The Escaped Con- 
vict, convincingly sung by Joseph Burger 
baritone; The Prison Song, which was given 
a gripping interpretation by Raymond Pigott, 
tenor; and the duet, A Roost on the Rim of 
the Moon, splendidly sung by Joseph Burger 
and Francis de Burgos, Mr. Burger singing 
second tenor and Mr. de Burgos baritone. 
3rooks Smith, accompanist, played the in- 
troductory solo. This cantata is the work 
of a person of genius, and it is hoped that 
it may be heard in many parts of the United 
States. The words are taken from poems 
by Dr. E. C. L. Adams. The themes are en- 
tirely original, and yet written in the Negro 
idiom. The music grips and holds one’s 
attention from the beginning to the end. 

Frank Olin Thompson of Chicago spoke 
on Piano Study for the classes of a number 
of teachers recently. 

The piano ensemble 
Alexander McCollister, chairman) of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president, presented the annual program with 
the following participants: Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel, Effie Decuir, Mrs. Louis Altmann, 
Mrs. M. A. Ramsdell, Mrs. McCollister, 
Frances Huddleston, Mrs. W. W. McDonald. 
Mrs. E. H. Benedict, Sylvia Ostrow, Hazel 
Nixon, Dorothy Cafferelli, Mrs. E. P. Arne- 
son, Edith Madison, Stella Hirsch, Olga 
Seiser and Mrs. Hubert Foster. The numbers 
presented were of the classic and modern 
schools, and preceding each Mrs. McCollister 
gave program notes which were most in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Brooks Smith, pianist, was presented in 
recital by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, president, as a tribute to the 
most unusual talent of this seventeen year 
old youth. He is an exceptionally gifted 
voung man, and plays with splendid musical 
insight and interpretation. His tone is poetic 
and yet virile, and his technic is marvelous. 
The program included the French Suite in E 
major (Bach), the Sonata in B flat minor, 
op. 35 (Chopin), La Terrasse des Audi- 
ences, Clair de Lune and La Puerta del 
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Vino (Debussy), and The White Peacock 
(Griffes), Prelude in E flat = minor 
(Chasins), Prelude in G _ sharp minor 
(Chasins), Under a Forest Moon (Brocks 
Smith) and Ritual Fire Dance (de Falla). 
Prolonged applause followed each number, 
and at the close of the program several en- 
cores were necessary before the audience 
would leave. Mr. Smith is a pupil of Wal- 
ter Dunham. He wishes to leave soon to 
continue his studies in the East. He should 
have success due to his marvelous gifts. 

The winners in the annual piano contest 
held by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president, were as follows: group 
one (children between ages of eight and 
ten), first prize, Dorothy Kaliff, pupil of 
Katherine Noble, and Reva Fenster, pupil 
of Mrs. Ed Hoyer (tied for first prize and 
were each given ten dollars) ; second prize 
(book of Haydn sonatas) won by Marjorie 
Richards, pupil of Mrs. S. C. Browning; 
group two (ages between eleven and _ thir- 
teen years) first prize of fifteen dollars to 
Xena Lifschutz, pupil at Our Lady of the 
Lake; second prize, book of Mozart sonatas, 
to Jeanette Raeler, pupil of Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel; group three (ages between fourteen 
and sixteen) first prize of twenty dollars to 
Jane Simmons, pupil at Our Lady of the 
Lake; second prize, book of Beethoven son- 
atas, to Dorothy Salmon, pupil of Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel. Mrs. Maury Maverick was 
chairman of the contest and the judges were 
Mrs. J. B. Robertson, Mrs. Robert Foster 
and Mrs. Russell Hill. 

Music Week in San Antonio was fittingly 
observed with programs by bands, orchestras, 
etc., in schools, auditoriums, churches and 
homes. An outstanding program was the 
International Music Fest, of whch Mrs. 
Walter F. Timon was chairman, and on 
which fifteen foreign nations were represent- 
ed by people from those countries. Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg was president of the local 
association, Mrs. Richard Craig, recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. M. McNally, correspond- 
ing secretary, and Mrs. E. M. Murleson, 
treasurer, and with a big and capable com- 
mittee was responsible for the great success 
of the week. 

Our Lady of the Lake College presented 
Virginia Coen in graduation piano recital 
and in graduation voice recital. She is an 
exceptionally talented musician. 

William Irby, tenor, and Oscar J. Fox, 
of cowboy song fame, are on tour, presenting 
a program of songs of the West, in which 
many by Mr. Fox will be included. 

Elizabeth Cunningham, who is well known 
in operatic circles, presented Mrs. Ignacio 
Lozano, lyric soprano, in the first of a 
series of recitals in her home. Mrs. Lozano 
sang with fine interpretation and appealing 
quality, numbers by Maria Grever (3) de 
Falla, Haydn Wood, Rasbach, Burleigh, and 
the aria, Ah! non credea mirarti from La 
Sonnambula (Bellini). She was accom- 
panied by Jessie Garcia. 

Lawrence Tibbett in the Rogue Song has 
been drawing great crowds to the Aztec 
Theater. The picture was very interesting, 
and offered a fine opportunitv to hear the 
gorgeous, rich voice of Mr. Tibbett. S. W. 


San Francisco, Cal. San Francisco 
recently celebrated its tenth annual Music 
Week. During this period concerts of ev- 
ery conceivable type numbering close on to 
one thousand were heard in the various 
churches, concert halls, department. stores, 
public libraries, etc. Music Week is spon- 
sored officially by the City of San Fran- 
cisco. No admittance fee is charged the 
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Artists ‘Everywhere 





Josef ide. pianist, ? ‘inasleacauila and 
teacher, plans to spend the entire summer at 
his New York City studio, where he will be 
busy with his teaching, coaching violinists, 
and pianistic concert activities. Mr. Adler 
has acted as associate pianist and accom- 
panist for such artists as Eugene Ysaye, 
Titta Ruffo, Rosa Raisa, Mischel Piastro, 
Cornelius Van Vliet, Francis Macmillen and 
a host of others. 

Frederic Baer will take part in the 
Worcester, Mass., Festival, October 1-2. 
The artist is a frequent visitor to that city 
having previously appeared at the festival, 
also singing several times important bari- 
tone roles with the Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety. 

Rose E. Bampton, pupil of Horatio 
Connell at the Curtis Institute of Music, is 
to continue her studies with Mr. Connell for 
six weeks this summer at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
While there, she will be heard with the 
Chautauqua Opera Company, under the di- 
rection of Albert Stoessel, in a performance 
of Faust, as Siebel, and two performances 
of Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, in the role 
of Lia. 

Beatrice Belkin, American singer, under 
the management of the Concertdirectie Dr. 
G. De Koos, made a very successful concert 
tour through Holland and Germany. Es- 
pecially in Berlin she had a fine success. 

Walter Charmbury, pianist and teacher, 
gave a program before the Craftsman’s 
Club, East Orange, N. J., on May 28. Mr. 
Charmbury is well known both in this 
country and abroad, having made _ three 
transcontinental tours of the United States. 
given recitals in the leading Canadian cities, 
and appeared in London and Paris. He has 
toured with Gadski, Rappold, Scotti, White- 
hill, Diaz and other artists of like fame. 

Richard Crooks has been engaged by 
the Penn Athletic Club of Philadelphia for 
a recital, on February 8. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, who will be back in 
America again next February for a concert 
tour, is at present on a long tour in Spain 
and Portugal. She recently appeared at one 
of the Casals Orchestra concerts in Barce- 
lona, playing the Bach E major and Men- 
delssohn concertos with enormous success. 

Jeno de Donath, for the past two years 
violinist of the Lester Ensemble, will not ap- 
pear with this organization next season. Mr. 
de Donath fulfilled 119 engagements with 
the Ensemble during the two years, never 
missing a scheduled concert. Mr. de Donath 
will, however, continue with his other con- 
cert work, also his radio, conducting and 
teaching activities in Philadelphia. 

Jeanne Feront and Gustave Walther 
presented their piano and violin pupils in a 
recital at Guild Hall, May 17, twenty-five 
items making up an interesting program. 
May 25, twenty senior pupils of the same 
teachers were heard in a program of ad- 
vanced music, both affairs having a large at- 
tendance. 

Hallet Gilberté songs were featured 
over WEAF recently, Amy Goldsmith re- 
ceiving many compliments for her ‘singing 
of Two Roses, Evening Song, Ah, Love But 
a Day, and Come Out in the Spring Night; 
these are songs of wide popularity, and are 
constantly found on up-to-date programs. 
More of the Gilberté radio work will be 
heard in the fall, with different soloists. 

Katharine Goodson, who lately returned 
to London after her successful season in 
the United States and Canada, was heard 
again on the radio in London, on May 24, 
when she gave a program of works by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Debussy, Chopin and others. 

Miss Goodson will return to America in 
October next, commencing her season with 
a return engagement at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
on October 24. Her first New York ap- 
pearance will be at her recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 15. 

Nicholas Karlash, bass-baritone, was 
soloist at the June 6 lecture at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, given by the Swami Yo- 
gananda, when his splendid bass- baritone 
voice made instant effect. The singer’s im- 
posing presence and full and beautiful voice, 
greatly pleased the large audience. 

Harold Land, baritone, was a guest on 
May 29 at a ball and supper in honor of the 
Marquis de Dampierre, great grandnephew 
of the Marquis de Lafayette. Among those 
present were Count Henri de Dampierre, 
the Countess, and a younger son, Vicomte 
Armande, and a large representation of New 
York society who have been entertaining dis- 
tinguished guests extensively during their 
visit in this country. They returned to Paris 
aboard the SS. France on the following day. 
Mr. Land will spend the summer abroad, 
going to Paris the latter part of August; he 
will attend the Mozart Festival at Salzburg 
and the Passion Play at Oberammergau, and 
spend the month of September in England, 
during which time he will unveil a bronze 
memorial tablet in Earlsheaton, Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, in memory of his great-grand- 


ieee Joh Field, a member of a noted 
Yorkshire family. 

Grace Leslie recently sang Venus in 
Tannhauser in concert form with the Com- 
munity Chorus of the Oranges (N. J.). The 
Newark, N. J., Evening News commenting 
on the event, said: “Miss Leslie surprised 
her friends by the ease with which she, usu- 
ally appearing in contralto parts, disposed 
of her soprano role in the opera. It ranges 
up to high B natural. In her singing she 
showed all her usual power, brilliance, ex- 
pression and understanding of the work in 
hand.” 

The Lester Ensemble appeared on 
June 9, at the Hedgerow Theater, under the 
auspices of Hedgerow Players, Rosevalley, 
Pa. The members of the Ensemble who 
were heard at this concert were Josef Wis- 
sow, pianist; Marguerite Barr, contralto; 
and Ruth Leaf Hall, accompanist. 

Boris Levenson will spend the summer 
at Sea Gate, where he will complete several 
new compositions; he will visit his New 
York studio semi-weekly. 

The Lighthouse Music School annual 
spring musicale took place at headquarters, 
May 28, Louise E. Immeln directing the in- 
teresting features of the program of twenty 
numbers. Piano, violin, vocal solos, with en- 
sembles consisting of violins and pianos, in- 
terested the large audience. Teachers in 
charge of the ambitious blind students are 
Dorothy Jenks, Louis Furman, Lena Vogt, 
Rubye Sprouse, Elsa Acton, Rose Resnick 
and Robert Platz. 

Marion Lindsay, soprano, was soloist 
for the second time on the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, New York, Radio Hour, sing- 
ing O For the Wings (Mendelssohn) and 
The Lord Is My Light (Marsh) ; the young 
woman has a very sweet and clear high so- 
prano voice, and was much liked. 

Lloyd Morse, operatic tenor, appeared 
in Yonkers recently, singing operatic arias 
and English songs, including A Summer 
Song by Romualdo Sapio, who was at the 
piano; he also sang duets with baritone 
Reconi, and was enthusiastically encored, 
adding songs by d’Hardelot and Tosti. The 
local press was most enthusiastic. 

The National Association of Organists, 
New Jersey Council, under George I. Til- 
ton, president, held a very successful twelfth 
annual rally in Trenton, June 4. Business 
meeting, group photograph, luncheon at 
Washington Crossing were followed by an 
organ recital by Lilian Carpenter, and in 
the evening an address by President Har- 
old V. Milligan, of the National Association 
of Organists, when a mixed chorus choir 
assisted. 

The N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, president, calls atten- 
tion to the continuation of the regular Thurs- 
day evening students’ concerts of this in- 
stitution; this is an invariable feature of 
study, enabling qualified pupils to appear 
before a friendly, if critical, audience. The 
concert of June 12 took place at the Grand 
Central Palace, when a program of piano, 
vocal, violin and ensemble pieces made up 
the program. 

Viola Philo, developing her voice under 
Carl Hein, later with George Ferguson, has 
been frequently heard in Greater New York 
and environs, and during the week of May 
25 achieved notable success in the Carmen 
performances at the Roxy Theater, New 
York. This brilliant presentation gave her 
opportunity to shine as Micaela; from the 
first moment of her appearance in the moon- 
light of the scene with Don Jose, she held 
her audience in warm admiration, for there 
is peculiar appeal in her voice, with bril- 
liancy and power. 

Reese R. Reese, well-known vocal 
teacher of Pittsburgh, Pa., presented a num- 
ber of his pupils in an evening of song at 
Library Hall in Johnstown, Pa., during 
May. Those who participated were Kath- 
erine Stoner, Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, Hilma 
Lytle, Elinor Reese Hinks, Elwyn Edwards, 
Mildred Cunningham, Anna Mae Miller, 
Ralph Maser, Ornan Morgan, Mary Aus- 
traw, Juan Jenkins Smith and Mary Gil- 
lespie Reger, with William A. Reger and 
Lucy Moses Kress acting as accompanists 
for the singers. 

Yolanda Regero, pianist, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, is the recipient of splendid en- 
comiums from the press for her fine per- 
formances. She recently completed a tour 
of the South, followed upon her return by 
an appearance in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Miss Regero is an artist-pupil of 
John W. Claus of Pittsburgh. 

The School of Sacred Music, Dr. Dick- 
inson, director, through a double chorus, with 
separate chorale choir, presented the St. 
Matthew Passion at Union Theological 
Seminary, May 21; chorales were played 
from the tower, preceding the presentation, 
by trumpets and trombones. 

Edwin Orlando Swain appeared on 
May 20 in a return engagement in Meriden, 
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Chicago Enjoys Pupil Recitals 


Ellen Kinsman Mann Starts Summer Course 
Evening with Papa Haydn” 
Other News of the Week 


Club 


A recital by An 
has just returned from six 
in Europe with Ellen Kinsman Mann and 
noted coaches in Berlin and _ Florence, 
marked the opening or Mrs. Mann’s sum 
mer course in Chicago, June 15. Miss Fos- 
ter’s program included a number of songs 
she coached with Raucheisen in Berlin and 
Castelnuove-Tedesco in Florence. 

The recognition won by Mrs. Mann with 
the leading coaches of Europe for the work 
of her pupils has placed her among the 
foremost American teachers of singing, and 
her summer course and classes will be filled 
with singers and teachers who are anxious 
to take { her excellent training 
In her Chicago class Mrs. Mann has one 
student who has followed her from Europe, 
after abroad, to continue 
daily 

The summer 


ita Foster, who 
months’ study 


CHICAGO 


advantage 


joining her class 
lessons 
classes this season will in 
clude pupils from Chicago, from Idaho, 
Washington, Utah and the Pacific coast, as 
as many other less remote Every 
year the international scope of Mrs. Mann’s 
work becomes more extended as the recog 
nition of exceptionally fine teaching 
spreads 

On her return from Europe she found a 
awaiting her and she is now 
schedule. Among 
many of the promising pro 
fessionals in Chicago. Edith Mansfield, a 
member of Mrs. Mann's European party, 
who won critical approval from many dis 
tinguished musicians in Europe, among them 
Raucheisen and Haydenrreich of Berlin and 
Baron Von Frankenstein, director-general of 
the Munich Opera, is Lake 
Forest Presbyterian Church quartet. Kath 
leen March Strain is contralto of the First 
Methodist Church quartet under Arthur Dun 
ham, and a popular radio artist. Helen West 
fall, soprano, and Doris Morand, contralto, 
the well known Westfall-Morand Duo—hav« 
fine church positions and are also members of 
the Armour Ensemble over radio station 
KYW. Other Mann pupils are also active 
in professional engagements. Esther Curtis 
Ament, contralt a group of 
Library Society of 


well states. 


her 


large class 
busy with a 
her pupils are 


very heavy 


soprano of the 


songs on 
Lombard 
First Church of Christ 

Helen Reinsch was so 
program of the Lyons 
Heights, May 6 Edith 
Ellsworth, mezzo-soprano, gave a program 
in costume of Indian and Negro songs before 
the Oak Forest Woman's Club on May 28 


Leon BennpirzKky's P 


, Pave 
June 2 at the 
She is soloist of the 
f Lombard 
prano soloist on the 
Club at Arlington 


screntist « 


PILS PLAY 


a teacher 
essfully 


Leon Benditzky’s excellence as 

{ the piano was more suc 
demonstrated by a group of his students in 
June 6 at the North Con 
Music, where this prominent 
accompanist and coach is head of 
department. The skillful and con 
trammg ot an efhcient mentor 
flected in the excellent playing of all 

the participants. They were Harriet Du 
bow. Charles Vogl, Mary Jean Ferguson, 
Beatrice Dubow, Lois Goldstein, Virginia 
Martin, Shirley Brownstein, Harold Eisen 
berg, Bernice Brown and Margaret Weiner 
Israel Baker, Joseph Bransky and Anthony 


once 
recital on Shore 
servatory of! 
pianist 
the piano 
screntious 
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Bek, violin students of Adolph Pick, con- 
tributed well played solos. 
WITHERSPOON StuDIO ACTIVITIES 

Lorena Anderson, who has studied with 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon for 
the past four years, won first prize in the 
recent contest for young singers, conducted 
by radio station WIBO, Chicago. There 
were two thousand competitors. 

Marion Weir was soloist at the choral 
concert in Three Oaks conducted by Sara 
Maxon. The work performed was The Holy 
City. 

The summer master class will commence 
on June 23. 

The competition for the free scholarship 
took place at the studio on June 20 at two 
o'clock 

Adeline Clarke, who has studied with Mr. 
Witherspoon for three years, was heard over 
the air June 10, radio station WGN, Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Word has just come from Europe that 
Esther Stoll, artist pupil of the studio, has 
made a great success in Beethoven’s Fidelio 
in Breslau, Germany, where she is leading 
dramatic soprano at the Stadt Theater. 
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SKALSKI PRESENTS AN EVENING WITH PAPA 
HaypN 

André Skalski, a great showman besides 
a fine musician, transported a large audience 
at the Goodman Theater back to the eigh- 
teenth century, on June 12 and 14, when he 
presented “An Evening with Papa Haydn,” 
a highly enjoyable presentation of Haydn 
music new to Chicago. Always with an eye 
to bringing forth music that is new or un- 
usual, Skalski can be relied upon to provide 
something rare and interesting for his lis- 
teners. This occasion was no exception to 
the rule, for the program contained four 
first performances of Haydn music—two vo- 
cal ensembles, the overture, L’Isola Disabi- 
tata and the one-act comic opera, The Apo- 
thecary. 

All contain gay, melodious and spirited 
music, and as presented under Skalski’s in- 
spired leadership, made for an evening of 
unalloyed pleasure. This able musician 
showed himself an expert conductor, and the 
excellent singing of the vocal ensemble in 
Harmonious Wedlock and Eloquence proved 
_ a vocal coach of keen discernment. Un- 

his guidance the ensemble—made up of 
a Bona of young (¢ hicago singers who have 
been well trained in the vocal art—gave 
proof of diligent rehearsal at the hands of 
a thorough musician who is entirely conver- 
sant with operatic intricacies. 

Skalski led his Orchestra through admira- 
ble performances of the Farewell Symphony 
and the L’Isola Disabitata Overture. The 
highlight of the evening, of course, was the 
first American performance of The Apothe- 
cary, which André Skalski and Kingsley 
Lark have translated into English and ar- 
ranged from the adaptation of Goldini’s Lo 
Speziale by Dr. Robert Hirschfeld. 

There is much merriment and charm in 
his delightful little work, which deals with 
an old apothecary who would wed his ward, 
but is hampered by his apprentice, the ward’s 
true lover, and a Viennese fop, all of whose 
efforts to win the fair lady make for amus- 
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ing and lively entertainment. As the apo- 
thecary, Leslie Arnold, made much of the 
part and disclosed his powerful baritone 
voice to excellent advantage; Marie Bro- 
narzyk was a charming and sweet-voiced 
ward; in Pedro Espino the apprentice had 
an able interpreter, both vocally and dra- 
matically, and Ruth Heiser made much of 
the part of the Vienne se fop through clever 
acting and beautiful singing. 

Skalski had his forces well in hand 
throughout the evening and great credit is 
due him for this splendid program and the 
tireless efforts that such an ambitious under- 
taking demanded. 

To lend atmosphere and color to the 
scheme, the orchestra men and their leader 
were dressed in eighteenth century costumes 
—white wigs and satin knee breeches, while 
the ladies in the ensemble were likewise in 
period costumes. The scenery was attrac- 
tively colorful, and all in all, it was a per- 
formance which presages much for the future 
under the leadership of that versatile mu- 
sician André Skalski. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Elmer Ende, former organ pupil of Frank 
Van Dusen and of Wilhelm Middelschulte 
and post-graduate student of the American 
Conservatory, has been appointed professor 
of organ and theory at Akron Unversity, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Storm Bull, pianist, artist pupil of the 
Conservatory, was presented in recital at the 
commencement concert of North Park Col- 
lege, Chicago, on June 4. 

Piano pupils of Aletta Tenold appeared 
in recital in Studio Theater on the evening 
of June 9. Piano pupils of Fern Weaver, 
assisted by voice pupils of Alice Burrow and 
Verna McCombs, appeared in recital in Con- 
servatory Recital Hall on June 8. 

Teachers in the piano department who 
have recently presented their students in 
programs in Conservatory Recital Hall are 
Florence Nichols, on June 9; Pear! Appel, 
June 11; Berenice Viole, June 12; and La 
Vina Thorkleson, June 14. 

CLausr Srncs For ITALIAN CLUB 

A feature of Italian night, presented by 
the Italian Club, at Crane College, on June 
11, was the singing of Enrico Clausi, re- 
cently returned from European operatic suc- 
cess. Through the sheer beauty of his voice 
and song, the gifted tenor won his listeners 
from the start and they feted him to the echo 
after each number. In Ah Non Credevi Tu 
from Thomas’s Mignon, an aria from Simon 
Boccanegra, the Prologue from  Boito’s 
Mephistopheles and Una Furtiva Lagrima 
Clausi showed himself a tenor with a voice 
of operatic quality, which he uses with skill 
and style. Lighter numbers such as Tosti’s 
Ideale and Rondine Al Nido by Crescenzo 
were so well sung as to prove that Clausi 
is as much at home on the concert platform 
as on the operatic stage. The listeners were 
most enthusiastic in their approval of the 
tenor, who gave several encores. 

Sic6mA ALPHA Iota INSTALLS CHAPTER AT 
Cxicaco Musica COLLEGE 

Alpha Xi Chapter of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota was installed at the Chicago Musical 
College on June 10, when seventeen mem- 
bers were taken in and initiation given by 
the Beta chapter. National officers present 
were Mrs. Nina Knapp, Gamma province, 
president, and Edna Hebel, national treas- 
urer. A musical program and reception was 
given on the ninth floor lobby of the college 
after the initiation, and the new chapter of- 
ficers were installed as follows: Laura C. 
Neel, president; Edith H. Small, vice presi- 
dent ; Veda Proctor, secretary ; Orissa Math- 
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ison, treasurer; Pauline Neilus, chaplain, and 
Margaret Seymour, editor. 


Cuicaco MusicaL CoLiece ACTIVITIFS 

Algena Adams, harpist, pupil of Clara 
Thurston, played a group of solos before the 
Daughters of the Nile Convention at the 
Medinah Athletic Club on May 23. 

Florence Pass, pianist, play ed for the Com- 
mencement exercises at Fullerton Hall, June 
13. Evelyn McConchie, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Little Theater of the College on 
June 10. Both are pupils of Viola Cole 
Audet. 

Jessie Thomas Amick, pianist, pupil of 
Gordon Campbell, played the accompani- 
ments for a group of songs at a program 
in the West Side Oddfellows’ Hall on 
June 2. 

Edward Collins, artist member of the 
piano faculty, gave a recital before the Book 
and Play Club at the Women’s City Club 
on June 13. 

Franklyn Morris, professional pupil of 
Lillian Powers, gave a recital in the Rogers 
Park Hotel Ballroom, June 6. Phyllis 
Franks, another pupil of Miss Powers, pre- 
sented her piano class in a recital in Oak 
Park, June 13. Stanley Kasper, also a pupil 
of Miss Powers, was guest artist and ap- 
peared as soloist and also in a trio. 

Burdette Squire, harpist, pupil of Mrs. 
Thurston and Virginia Cureton, violinist, pu- 
pil of Leon Sametini, were heard at a 
private reception recital in Kenosha, Wis., 
June 9. 

A trio composed of Beulah Hollingsworth, 
pianist; Phoebe Hinman, ’cellist and Vir- 
ginia Cureton, violinist, have played at nu- 
merous weddings during the past month. 

Leo Pevsner, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, gave a program at the luncheon of 
the Women’s Art Club held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, June 12. He was accom- 
panied by Beulah Appleman, pupil of Ru- 
dolph Ganz. 

Esther Becker, pupil of Arch Bailey, sang 
in a recital at the Y. M.C.A., June 11. 

Alex Pevsner, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, gave a program at Temple Ju- 
deah, June 10. He also appeared in a joint 
recital with Marshall Sumner, pianist, pupil 
of Alexander Raab in Evanston in May. 

Florence Pass gave a piano recital in Ful- 
lerton Hall, June 13. She is a pupil of Mme. 
Cole-Audet. 

Willie Goldsmith, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
gave a piano recital, June 14, in the Little 
Theater. Mary Casey, also a pupil of Mr. 
Ganz, gave a recital in the Little Theater, 
June 16. Ida Lustgarten, pianist, another 
Ganz pupil was assisted by her sister, Dor- 
othy Lustgarten, violinist, in a recital given 
in the Little Theater, June 17. 

Marian McIntyre, student of Max Fischel, 
and Ted Kowalski, student of Leon Same- 
tini, furnished the music for the Aquinas 
graduation, June 12, at St. Philip Neri’s 
Church. Mr. Kowalski also assisted with a 
Minstrel show given at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, June 13. JEANNETTE Cox 


Von Steuben Re-engaged by 
Newark Philharmonic 


For the fifth season Maud von Steuben, 
soprano, has been engaged as leading soloist 
with the Philharmonic Band of Newark. 
She will open the season on June 25, sing- 
ing the Caro Nome aria from Rigoletto. 

On April 28 Miss von Steuben sang with 
much success at a concert at Turn Hall, 
Passaic, sponsored by St. John’s Lutheran 
Church. The Passaic News reports: 

“One of the most enjoyable concerts given 
this season took place last Friday at Turn 
Hall sponsored by the St. John’s Lutheran 
Church and was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Miss Maud von Steuben, who is a de- 
scendant of General Baron von Steuben, was 
the principal soloist, and was heard to great 
advantage in English, French and German 
songs. 

Flexibility and lightness with a flute-like 
quality of tone are the vocal characteristics 
of the singer and her style is very at- 
tractive. Miss von Steuben was unsurpass- 
able in the rendering of Es muss was Wun- 
derbares sein, by Ries, Le Nil, by Leroux, 
the Casta Diva from Norma, and the well 
known Iris, by Daniel Wolf.” 


Clairbert for Philadelphia Grand 
Opera 


Mrs. Joseph Leidy, president of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, announces 
that Clare Clairbert, celebrated coloratura 
soprano from Le Monnaie Opera in Brus- 
sels, who will make her first visit to Amer- 
ica this coming season, will have her only 
appearance in Philadelphia with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. 

Mme. Clairbert will arrive in the early 
fall, going directly to California, where she 
will sing with the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco opera companies during their sea- 
sons of two weeks in September, following 
which she will make a concert tour from 
California enroute to Philadelphia, where 
she will appear with the Philadelphia Grand 
he ig Company on December 4 in Rigo- 
etto. 
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Chicago Woman’s Symphony for 
International Rotary Convention 


The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Ebba Sundstrom conductor, has been 
engaged to play for the International conven- 
tion of Rotary Clubs, which meets in Chi- 
cago the week of June 23. On June 26, in 
the grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, 
the orchestra will give a concert for the 
ladies of the convention, which numbers 
some thirty-five hundred people from all 
parts of the world. 

The Chicago press has been lavish in its 
praise of the Woman’s Symphony. In addi- 
tion to cordial recognition of Ebba Sund- 
strom’s gifts as a conductor there has been 
frequent reference to the development of the 
orchestra under her direction. Karleton 
Hackett, of the Chicago Evening Post, ex- 
pressed the opinion that they had the spirit 
of the music and the skill to bring it out, 
and that Ebba Sundstrom had ideas about 
the music and the courage to express them, 
and that there was variety of mood, broad 
playing of the melody and grace in the 
decorative figures. Edward Moore com- 
mented in the Chicago Tribune that The 
Handel Concerto Grosso showed the string 
section to be vital and well developed, ca- 
pable of drawing out a sustained melody or 
executing a florid passage clearly and bril- 
liantly. Again he stated that in the Mozart 
Symphony Miss Sundstrom demonstrated 
that she knows climaxes, orchestral color 
and shading. 

The test of such an ensemble is found in 
the classics, according to Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, of the Herald Examiner, who further 
said that Miss Sundstrom’s musicians met 
the test with surprisingly sensitive and fa- 
cile response. Maurice Rosenfeld, of the 
Daily News, was of the opinion that it was 
even more gratifying to hear the orchestra 
play and interpret the standard symphonic 
music with so keen an attack, so musical 
an interpretation and with so well balanced 
a tone as these women showed at this con- 
cert. Herman Devries, veteran critic of 
the Chicago Evening American, spoke of the 
more than commendable leadership of Ebba 
Sundstrom, and said that the orchestra is 
today worthy of longevity and the tangible 
support of the public. The general feeling 
of audiences and critics alike in the past 
season was aptly phrased by Moore, of the 
Tribune, who said, “They have made a 
place for themselves.” 

The concerts next season—the Orchestra’s 
fifth year—will be given at the Goodman 
Theater on the following Monday nights— 
November 17, December 15, January 19, 
February 16, March 16 and April 20. Pro- 
grams and soloists are to be announced 
later. 


Addye Yeargain Hall Presents 
School Piano Class Program 


The second annual Public School Piano 
Class program was presented by Addye 
Yeargain Hall in the auditorium of Public 
School No, 59 on June 7 

Five groups of piano solos were played by 
children having studied from two to twelve 
months in after-school piano classes. Many 
nationalities were represented, and the tiny 
compositions ranged from original expres- 
sions to Mozart. Many compositions were 
played in several keys, and several were 
arranged by the children. All solos were 
learned in classes meeting once a week in 
public school buildings, and several children 
on the program had no pianos at home. 
Teachers listed on the program received 
training in Public School Piano Class Pro- 
cedure under the direction of Addye Year- 
gain Hall and are authorized to teach in the 
public schools by the New York City Board 
of Education. About 1,500 children were 
enrolled in the classes of these teachers dur- 
ing the past year in 125 public schools in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Staten Island. Teachers listed on 
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the program also include those conducting 
the work in the schools of Glen Ridge, Ver- 
ona and Montvale, N. J. 

While the program featured material from 
several piano class methods, the majority of 
the numbers were supplementary piano solos. 
These solos having been studied in class, 
were played by the children excelling in mu- 
sical performance. 


Frankfort-on-Main 
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scenes are connected and welded together 
in their mad diversity. Astounding is the 
cinema-like rapidity, the “swing” of the 
whole. The music of American jazz which, 
on the whole, seems to possess considerable 
value, is treated with verve and esprit, yet 
without at any point attaining to a fulness 
of musical ideas or to a lasting impression. 
Indeed, the constant change of scene, the 
whirl of action, leaves no time for the 
necessary point of rest, without which no 
real melodic texture can be created. 

Antheil turns aside from the old forms— 
arias, duets and choruses—and rightly so, 
perhaps; but he brings no substitutes for 
these musically contrasted forms. Also one 
misses, on the whole, the ingenious, tender 
and harmoniously rich manner of the new- 
est American jazz. More frequently we 
have the old jazz with its brutal percussion 
—which may be necessitated by the the- 
atrical action. 

A SuccessFut Propuction 

The performance, under the stage man- 
agement of Dr. Graf, is a success in every 
respect. Conductor Steinberg brought out 
all the swing and color of the score; the 
cast, Frau Ziegler-Fischer, Jean Stern (al- 
ternately with the Mr. Ziegler) and Robert 
von Scheidt, were at their best. The whole 
ensemble was good, Sieverts’ scenery excel- 
lent. 

INTERESTING CONCERT SEASON 

The remainder of the musical season 
brought much that was new and interesting. 
Steinberg, in a Museum Concert, gave us 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, the Frankfort 
Orchesterverein with Rosband as conductor, 
played the viola concerto by Hindemith; a 
concert of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music introduced two young and 
excellent pianists from Berlin in a_ piece 
by Vladimir Vogel for two pianos, influ- 
enced by Scriabin. 

Stefan Frankel, violinist, played under the 
Geneva conductor, Ernest Ansermet, in the 
Orchesterverein, a violin concerto by Kurt 
Weill. Weingartner and Furtwangler con- 
ducted classical works; Bruno Walter gave 
Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. 

Among foreign guests Lucille Wallace and 
Lyell Barbour made a pleasing impression 
with their pianistic duets ; and a broadcasting 
— with English songs and poems by 

Lilian Herrison and John Armstrong was 
much appreciated. HERMANN LISMANN. 


A Capella Choir Delights 
Philadelphians 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Whether conducting 
a large body of singers through a master- 
piece of Bach or Brahms, or a small chorus 
in a composition of shorter choral form. 
N. Lindsay Norden proves himself a choral 
leader of exceptional attainments. Such was 
the case in his directing of an a capella 
choir, composed of about thirty present and 
former members of the choirs of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church and St. Philip's 
Protestant Episcopal Church of West Phila- 
delphia, in a concert given for the benefit 
of the rebuilding fund of the Second Bap- 
tist Church of Germantown, which was de 
stroyed by fire. 

Throughout the diversified program, Mr. 
Norden had the chorus under perfect con- 
trol, always achieving perfect unity of tone 
and finesse in phrasing and blending of 
voices. The first group was devoted to music 
of the older composers, namely, Palestrina, 
Farrant, de Pres and Bach, the last number 
(O Beauteous, Heavenly Light) being out- 
standing as a magnificent example of a 
choral work, as well as in interpretation by 
the chorus. There followed numbers by 
three English composers, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Elgar and Purcell, and one by the Russian, 
Arkhangelsky. Next came several Russian 
numbers, in which Mr. Norden is an au- 
thority and of which he has made many 
transcriptions and arrangements. At this 
time he chose compositions by Balakireff, 
Arkhangelsky and Kastalsky, a contralto and 
a bass solo being sung by Maybelle Marston, 
and Ammon Berkheiser respectively. The 
final group contained a Negro spiritual by 
Burleigh; two traditional Hebrew melodies, 
one with a tenor solo by Alfred Mathias, 
and the second a bass solo by Mr. Berkheiser, 
and, as concluding number, The Bride of the 
King, by F. Melius Christiansen, with Harry 
Aleinikoff, violinist, of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, adding to the effective performance 
by the beauty of his solo playing. Mr. Aleini- 
koff also played the Handel sonata in E and 
numbers by Kreisler, Valdez, Brahms and 
Cui. M. M. C. 
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Bishop Piano School Activities 


Pupils of Frank Bishop have been very 
active during the past season. Bernice Moy- 
er, Evelyn Gurvitch and L. Marie Hacker 
were presented in individual recitals at the 
Detroit (Mich.) Institute of Arts, all play- 
ing exacting programs and all winning 
praise for their ease, well-developed technic 
and fine musicianship. Czeslaw Cialek, tal- 
ented fourteen-year-old pupil of Mr. Bishop, 


FRANK BISHOP 


appear red at the Detroit Athletic Club with 
iccess that he has been reengaged for 
Flora Beckman, brilliant 
twelve-year-old pianist, was heard before the 
Chamber Music Society, playing the Haydn 

uata in D and the B flat variations of 
Chopin besides several smaller compositiens. 
Although she has worked with Mr. Bishop 
for less than a year, this youthful artist 
already shows great promise. 

Mary Sumner was soloist at the Port 
Huron May Festival, the local press declar- 
ing that she demonstrated remarkable ease, 
wonderful technic and artistry of the high- 
est order. Mary Linsky and Della Tobin, 
both extremely gifted young pianists, were 
presented with splendid success in individual 
programs before the Music Study Club. On 

Catherine Reeve gave a piano re- 
Bishop School, displaying rare 
authority of style. 
activities of 


such 


next season, and 


June 5 
cital at the 
beauty of tone and an 

These are but a few of the 
the Frank Bishop Piano School. Next year 
new teachers will be added to the staff and 
more studios will be opened in order to cope 
with the ever-increasing enrollment. 

Mr. Bishop himself has had a busy sea- 
son. In addition to his teaching and also con- 
cert activities, he gave a series of sixteen 
lecture-recitals illustrating the History of 
Music, at the Detroit Institute of Arts where 
he is curator of music. At the end of this 
will take a much-needed rest in 
to prepare new programs for next 


month he 
Eurc 1m 


season 


Stradivarius Quartet in Final Series 
at Mills College 

The Stradivarius Quartet, 
giving two concerts a week at 
lege during the spring months, presented 
the twelfth and last pair of the series on 
May 29 and June 1 in the Hall for Chamber 
Music in the Music Building 

In their program they repeated by re- 
quest two compositions by Domenico Bres- 
cia, well known Italian composer, who for 
many been a member of the 
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music staff at Mills College and will be on 
the faculty of the Summer School of Music, 
Drama and Art held on the campus from 
June 30 to August 9. The two compositions 
in manuscript were Ecuadorian sketches— 
Crepuscular Idyl and Aborigines’ Dance— 
which were suggested to the composer dur- 
ing his years in South America when he 
was in charge of conservatories of music 
in Santiago, Chile, and later in Quito, Ecua- 
dor. 

The concerts by the Stradivarius Quartet 
were one of the outstanding features of the 
Summer School of Music, Drama and Art 
on the Mills College campus last year. This 
year there will be weekly concerts by the 
members of the Parlow Quartet, according 
to Dean Luther Brusie Marchant. 


Mildred Dilling Pupils Heard 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, played on 
June 8 in Pittsfield, Mass., at Miss Hall’s 
School. On June 15 she played at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bayne in 
New Vernon, N. J. 

On June 7 Miss Dilling presented her 
pupils in a harp recital in the Hubbell 
Auditorium, Steinway Hall. The Beginners’ 
Class was heard at two-thirty; those ap- 
pearing included Ridgeley Vermilye, Ruth 
Bloom, Marjorie Fountain, Ruth Latta 
Davey, Margaret Clinton, Jane Snow, Bar- 
bara Green, Mrs. Harold Comport, Betty 
Sell, Constance Lesher, Henry Baker and 
Harry Butler. 

At three-fifteen there 
Miss Dilling’s collection 
participated in by Daphne 
venor Hutchins, Mrs. Samuel Reyburn, 
3etty Paret, Rosemary Evans, Irma Ruth 
Vonnegut, with the famous comedian, Harpo 
Marx, of the Four Marx Brothers, con- 
cluding that part of the program with The 
Lost Chord, played on the Ancient Bur- 
mese Harp (type in use in Egypt, 1470 
1.3. 

The four o'clock advanced class brought 
the following: Daphne Bayne, Marion Slat- 
tery, Betty Paret, Rosemary Evans, Mrs. 
Noel Evans, Gertrude Hopkins, Verlye Mills 
and Irma Reddick. The Song of the Volga 
3oatmen was the concluding selection by 
Misses Lesher, Bayne, Slattery, Paret, 
Evans, Hopkins, Mrs. Reyburn, Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Butler. 

Many of the selections rendered were 
from Old Tunes for New Harpists, collected 
by Mildred Dilling, while others are found 
in Little Pieces by Great Composers for 
Young Harpists, edited by Miss Dilling. 
Both volumes are to be published by Oliver 
Ditson Company. 

Miss Dilling was obliged to refuse an offer 
of ten concerts with Yvette Guilbert in 
London the early part of June owing to her 
concerts in this country. She sailed for 
Europe on the France, June 17. 
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Concert in Memory of Adamowski 


In memory of Joseph Adamowski (July 
4, 1865-May 8, 1930) members of his en- 
semble and quartet classes in the present and 
past years at the New England Conservatory 
of Music gave a concert in George W. 
Brown Hall on June 4. Director George W. 
Chadwick made a brief address, paying a 
tribute to the influence which Mr. Adam- 
owski exerted toward sound musicianship. 

A prelude for four cellos by the late 
Stuart Mason was performed by Virginia 
Stockney of the faculty; Mildred Ridley, 
Ora Larthard and George A. Brown. En- 
semble pieces by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Schumann had as their per- 
formers two recent winners of the Mason 
& Hamlin prize, Ruth Culbertson and 
Eleanor Packard and the following gradu- 
ates and undergraduates who were indebted 
to Mr. Adamowski for inspiring guidance: 
Cecilia \Peyeska, Violet Hirsh, Morris Feld- 
man, Robert A. McDonald, Olive Wilbur, 
Cecile Forest, Edna Nitkin, Harry Dickson, 
Maude Sisson and Edwin Stuntzner. 
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MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Chairman of Eastern New 


York State for the 


Atwater Kent National Radio Audition 


of 1930. 


Mrs. Yeatman Griffith Affiliated 
With Atwater Kent Radio 


Auditions 


Announcement is made from the Atwater 
Kent National Radio Audition Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., that Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith of New York City, prominent in the 
musical world and wife of Yeatman Griffith, 
noted vocal pedagogue, has accepted the 
chairmanship of Eastern New York State 
for the Atwater Kent National Radio Audi- 
tion of 1930. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith succeeds Isobel 
Lowden, director of New York Music Week 
Association, who resigned owing to the 
growing duties of that organization. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith have 
played an important active part in the pre- 
vious national radio auditions, Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith being co-hostess with Mrs. At- 
water Kent and Miss Lowden at all the New 
York functions of this organization. Yeat- 
man Griffith acted as one of the seven 
judges for the final auditions held in New 
York City since the inception of the At- 
water Kent national radio auditions. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith announces her state 
organization as follows: 

Broadcasting Station 
Keith McLeod. 

Eastern New York State Sponsorship 
Committee: Walter Damrosch, Ernest 
Schelling, Ernest Hutcheson, Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, M. H. Aylesworth, Yeatman Grif- 
fith, Albert Spalding, George Engles, Arthur 


W EAF—Manager, 


Judson, Isobel Lowden, Arthur Bergh, Hon. 
Fiorelli H. La Guardia, C. Stanley Mitchell, 
Dr.’ Frederick Bertrand Robinson, Dr. EI- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, Russell Carter, Gus- 
tavus A. Rogers, and Rev. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. 

The local chairmen are: 
Honorary local chairman, Mrs. 
Watts; active local chairman, Euphemia 
Blunt; Lake Placid—Sibylla Schilling; AlI- 
bany, Troy and Schenectady, Elmer Tid- 
marsh; White Plains, Florence Ostrander ; 
Mount Vernon—Edgar Fowlston; New 
Rochelle—C. S. Shumway; Roxbury— Ella 
Gilmore Pearce ; Yonkers — Hubertine 
Wilke; Utica—Professor Samuel I. Evans; 
Oneida—Mrs. Paul A. Lindkamp; Amster- 
dam—Frank Jetter. 

The preliminaries for New York City 
will be held some time in September and the 
judges and contestants will be announced 
later. Applications for New York City may 
be made to Mrs. Yeatman Griffith or to the 
local chairman, Euphemia Blunt, 101 West 
52nd Street. 


New York City— 
Edward E. 


Concert by Tamme Pupils 


On May 27, at the MacDowell Club, a 
concert was given by the Vocal Art Club 
of New York, conducted by Charles Tamme. 
In addition to several attractive numbers by 
the chorus, one of them, Would God I Were 
the Tender Apple Blossom, arranged by the 
late H. O. Osgood of the Musica Courter 
staff, there were solos and quartets by pupils 
of Mr. Tamme. 
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Pearl Boyle’s Students in Recital 


A very interesting recital by some of the 
advanced students of Pearl Boyle was given 
in the Boyle Piano Studios, Philadelphia, on 
June 11. Those participating were Mrs. 
Paul Bishop, Mrs. William Hassler, Sylvia 
Davis, Janice Myers, Anne May Rolin, Bar- 
bara Wetzel and Erdman Adler, the compo- 
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sitions performed being chosen from the 
works of Johann Sebastian and Carl Phillip 
Emanuel Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Tschai- 
kowsky, Grieg, Moszkowski, MacDowell and 
G. F. Boyle. The performance gave evidence 
of splendid technical and musical training. 

At the conclusion of the students’ pro- 
gram, Mrs. Boyle was prevailed upon to 
play, and treated the audience to a brilliant 
and artistic performance of the A minor and 
B major Mazurkas of Chopin, and the Au 
bord d’une Source of Liszt. Mr. Boyle then 
played three of his most popular compo- 
sitions, a Nocturne, Gavotte and Musette, 
and Pierrot. 

This recital marked the end of the teach- 
ing season for Mr. and Mrs. Boyle, who 
will leave shortly for their summer home 
near Ashland, N. H., where they will de- 
vote the next three months to the prepara- 
tion of their next season’s programs for 
two-piano and individual recitals. 


Georgia Stark’s South American 


Successes 


Glowing reports of the continued success 
of Georgia Stark, American coloratura so- 
prano, who is on tour with the Bracale 
Opera Company of Havana, keep coming 
in. In Maracaibo, Venezuela, the singer 
appeared in five performances in six days, 
winning triumphs in the leading soprano 
roles in Lucia, Carmen, Traviata, The Bar- 
ber of Seville and Rigoletto. 

Reviewing the performance of Lucia, the 
Maracaibo daily, La Informacion, said: 
“She sang with a great deal of grace, natur- 
alness, ease of voice production, dramatic 
feeling, clear and brilliant tones and qual- 
ity of registers. At the end of the third act 
she received an ovation.” Later, again 
speaking of the Lucia performance, the same 
paper said: “Georgia Stark is a superior 
artist in this role. With what singular 
mastery does she present the mad scene! 
Miss Stark performs her part in this diffi- 
cult moment of the opera with extraor- 
dinary ease, besides a certain nobility of 
manner.” 

Of Miss Stark’s Micaela, in Carmen, La 
Informacion reported that she “completely 
won the sympathy of her public and that in 
the aria of the third act she won much 
frank and sincere applause.” 


Schmitz Announces Scholarships 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, announces his 
twelfth annual scholarship contest to be held 
in connection with his summer session in 
Denver, Col., beginning June 23. There will 
be two scholarships offered, as usual, the 
normal and the honor, the former carrying 
an honorarium of $257 and the latter one of 
$457. During the last eleven years, the nor- 
mal scholarship has been won eight times, 
while the honor scholarship has never yet 
been awarded as no contestant has scored the 
eighty points required. 

If there is a winner of the honor scholar- 
ship, the normal scholarship is automatically 
suppressed; if the honor scholarship is not 
won, the normal will be awarded. No pre- 
vious holder of a normal scholarship may 
compete for it again. The requirements in- 
clude solo playing, sight reading, selection 
and performance of new music, two-piano 
playing, chamber music work, and a thesis on 
piano technic in its physiological, mechanical, 
psychological and aesthetic aspects. The solo 
work must include classic, romantic and 
modern compositions of three different na- 
tionalities; the new music submitted must be 
of the nationality of the contestant. ; 

Among those who have acted as judges in 
previous contests are Rudolph Ganz, Percy 
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Rector Stephens, David Guion, Francis Hen- 
dricks, Lucille Lawrence, Horace Tureman, 
E. R. Schmitz and the authorized assistants 
of the Schmitz summer session. 


Special Instruction for Teachers in 
Vocal Diagnosis 


This summer John Hutchins will conduct 
a special course of training for teachers at 
his New York studio. During the past 
ten years Mr. Hutchins has established an 
enviable reputation as a vocal diagnostician. 
There is an exponent of his method of voice 
culture in almost all of the large cities in 
the United States. 

One of the classes this year will be de- 
voted to a completely outlined survey of 
just what is meant by vocal diagnosis. Mr. 
Hutchins believes that the initial vocal diag- 
nosis is of paramount importance to the 
would-be singer. He will consequently ex- 
plain in detail the method of procedure em- 
ployed in analyzing the faults of production 
of the singing voice. Some of his own stu- 
dents will sing for the various classes and 
the teachers themselves will be given an op- 
portunity to diagnose these scholars’ voices 
before the class. 

Another special group will be formed for 
the purpose of studying the history of the 
art of singing. The important methods of 
voice culture of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries will be given care- 
ful consideration. The members of this class 
will have access to the John Hutchins musi- 
cal library which is said to be one of the 
largest collections of books concerning sing- 
ing methods in the world. Mr. Hutchins 
believes that there are wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the teaching world for the well- 
educated and gifted singing instructor. 

The remarkable vocal development of 
Gladys Baxter since 1926 and her dramatic 
promotion to stardom is a growing tribute 
to the teaching of Mr. Hutchins. Miss 
Baxter says: “John Hutchins possesses the 
peculiar gift of being able to unerringly 
diagnose the faults of production in the hu- 
man voice. I heartily recommend him to 
any one who may desire a voice teacher. 
Upon many occasions I have been privileged 
to hear the results of his expert instruction.” 

Alan |Prior, star of The Bride of the 
Regiment ; Helen Ford, of Peggy Ann fame: 
Jack Whiting, Warner Bros. star; George 
K. Arthur, of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pic- 
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GLADYS BAXTER 


star of Die Fledermaus. 


tures; John Hundley, of Heads Up; Allan 
Rogers and Kathryn Lewis, of the Publix 
circuit; Linda Watkins, of June Moon; 
Violet Carlson, of Sweet Adeline; Janet 
Velie, Heads Up, and Joyce Barbour and 
Jerry Norris of Jonica, are some of the many 
pupils of John Hutchins. 

An artists’ casting bureau is now main- 
tained in connection with the studio, to place 
promising pupils in musical productions. 


Argentina’s Popularity 

Fourteen curtain calls greeted the radiant 
Argentina upon her first appearance of the 
season in Paris at the Opera Comique on 
June 5. 

The last measures of De Falla’s ballet, El 
amor Brujo had scarcely died away when the 
audience broke into clamorous applause. La 
Argentina gives this ballet each season, but 
despite repetition her performance still exer- 
cises its glamorous hold on her public. 

The week previous, Argentina danced in 
Brussels before a brilliant assembly which 
included the Queen and Princess Astrid. 
All of which gives reasurance that the dancer 
has entirely recovered from appendicitis 
which last season created such an unfor- 
tunate anti-climax to her American tour. 

Argentina will return to America next sea- 
son for a third coast to coast tour, opening 
in the Town Hall, New York, on October 14. 
She will give over sixty performances during 
the four months of her stay, thus out-doing 
by ten her record tour of last season, which 
counted fifty performances in seventeen 
weeks, 
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Is a singer's voice 


Music is moment. Where will 


it go next? 


stationary at 
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An artist has no real friends, but only admirers 
and detractors. 


Perhaps modernistic music is one demonstration 
of the Einstein theory. 
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Ma ithematics in music is as practical an idea as 
mu in mathematics. 
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orchestral players must be musical 
conductors 

A 
Some persons are trying to put music into busi- 
ness ; others are putting business into music. 
Strauss dies—may that day be far 
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One of the things accomplished by the modernis- 


tic musical movement is standardization. All of it 


sounds the same 
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rica should be careful not to offend Mussolini. 
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and then what would we do? 
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Some of our tonal professionals may find con- 
solation in the words of Henry Hobart Porter, who 
says: “America listens with too much attention to 
the voices of men whose only claim to public notice 
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is the fact that they have grown very rich, and who 
speak of a type of success measured only in 
money.” 


If a singer has an engagement to 
Teheran, could that be called a Persian date ? 
rate, it is the fruit of art. 
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The New York Evening Post (June 7) speaks of 
“George Morgan, the martin-baritone of New 
York.” The entire staff of MustcaL Courier cryp- 
tologists is working at a translation of “‘martin-bari- 
tone.” 

. .—- - 

A conductor who continually finds fault with and 
browbeats his players is almost sure to receive from 
them a gold cigarette case, silver cup, or other loving 
token at the end of the season—if he is re-engaged 
for the next. 


A model musical home is one that keeps the Must- 
cAL Courier, has a piano (with player attachment), 
a radio, a phonograph, a music teacher for the chil- 
dren, parents who go to concerts and opera and see 
that their offspring go there, too. 

eS 

Mystery is being made by the trustees of the San 
Francisco Orchestra regarding the engagement of 
Issay Dobrowen as guest conductor of their organi- 
zation for the second half of the coming season. The 
report that the Russian leader will hold the post is 
generally believed in many quarters but up to date 
no confirmation has come from the aforesaid trus- 
tees. Dobrowen’s successes in Europe indicate that 
San Francisco has drawn a prize in securing him, 
and therefore it is difficult to interpret the secrecy 
surrounding his going there. In a recent issue of 
the San Francisco Examiner, its music critic, Red- 
fern Mason, calls upon the San Francisco Orchestra 
trustees to come out into the open and let the local 
lovers of symphony have the glad tidings. 


DEVRIES REC. ALLS GOUNOD 

Herman Devries, noted operatic artist and critic, 
excellent and amusing writer, relates the following 
about Gounod : 

“T remember Gounod from my Bordeaux engage- 
ment. In 1889, Gounod, then seventy-one years old, 
came down to Bordeaux to conduct two of his com- 
positions. The doughty, energetic septuagenarian 
conducted Gallia at the Cathedral in the afternoon, 
and then did Faust in the evening, if you please, full 
of vitality and zest. The cast included Alvarez, 
Rose Caron and your humble servant. Gounod was 
so pleased with his artists that he invited us all then 
and there to his hotel next day, when he gave each 
an autographed edition of Faust and an accolade. 
It amuses me to read on some American editions of 
Faust that the Walpurgis ballet is an interpolation 
of Leo Delibes. This is false. The ballet is pure 
Gounod. 

“The composer of Romeo and Faust had a charm- 
ing tenor voice, and was never happier than when, 
in rehearsals, he could show the tenor how to sing 
Salut ! demeure,’ and the ‘Laisse moi contempler ton 
visage.’ He was always gay and witty, a real bon 
viveur, but not a good conductor. Few composers 
are the best interpreters of their own works; Mas- 
senet was not, nor was Saint-Saéns or Delibes, nor 
Reyer. 

“Gounod told a good story about himself. He sold 
the rights to Faust to de Choudens in 1859, for 
10,000 francs. Two years later, he went to call on 
de Choudens, after the continued great success of 
Faust, with his high hat brushed up the wrong way. 
‘What a funny hat!’ exclaimed de Choudens. ‘Yes!’ 
answered Gounod with a grin, ‘that is my Faust 
hat!’ In 1881, Gounod sold Polyeucte to de Chou- 
dens for 500,000 frances. It failed totally. De Chou- 
dens remembered the hat episode. He called on 
Gounod with his high hat brushed up the wrong 
way. ‘What a funny hat!’ exclaimed Gounod. ‘Yes, 
that is my Polyeucte hat!’ answered de Choudens 
dryly. I recall that Polyeucte was said to be dead 
fruit, although Jose La Salle and Gabrielle 
Krauss sang, and Lamoureux conducted. Lamoureux 
was in more than one ‘lost cause’ by the way. He 
had the courage to mount Lohengrin at the Eden 
Theater in Paris in 1885. Its reception is history. 
The ‘camelots du roi’ started a riot before the thea- 
ter, and the Ministre de L’Interieur, Constans, had 
to close its doors, a little ‘stunt’ inspired by Gailhard, 
Lamoureux’s rival, director of the Opera! But 
Lamoureux could afford to take reverses easily. He 
married the daughter of the celebrated Dr. Pierre, 
maker of the mouth-wash known all over Europe. 
And later, Camille Chevillard followed in his foot- 
steps by marrying Lamoureux’s daughter! and ‘in- 
heriting’ the Lamoureux orchestra!” 
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Scientific 


Books whose authors consider themselves 
scientific are being published with more and 
more frequence. They deal with all sorts of 
matters, from history to hysteria, from medicine 
to music. We are interested, of course, only in 
those that deal with music. 

Science is a difficult term. The average 
reader is sure to believe that he knows exactly 
what it means ;—as a matter of fact, few people 
sense its full and true significance. The scien- 
tific attitude is as much a gift as the endowment 
of genius in any other field of endeavor. 

Unfortunately, it has become a popular fad to 
assume the scientific attitude, and a good deal 
of what is said in its name is deceptive, to say 
the least of it. 

The real scientist is extremely slow to arrive 
at conclusions, and extremely careful about 
putting anything on paper, unless he warns the 
reader that that of which he is not sure is only 
surmise. 

If only those gifted with the genuine scien- 
tific attitude wrote books on music, there would 
be extremely few such books. Too little is 
known about music, and it is only because peo- 
ple are willing to set down what they believe to 
be the results of their observations and experi- 
ences that so many books are written and pub- 
lished. 

Observation, especially in matters of art, is 
an extremely dangerous thing. The mere fact 
that an observer perceives something in some 
particular way does not prove that his descrip- 
tion of it is fact. It may be just the opposite. 
In medicine it has been gradually discovered 
that positive rules are difficult to arrive at. 

In music exactly the same is true. We can- 
not tell merely by observing the action of a 
pianist, violinist, singer or other executant what 
the physical laws are that seem to be applied. 
Even by judging one’s own feelings and taking 
personal observation as a guide, gross errors 
may be arrived at, and there should be always 
very great hesitation in stating such observations 
to be actual proven fact. 

There has been endless argument as to the 
possibility of producing tone by touch on the 
piano, and pianists are by no means agreed upon 
this subject, even now. Yet, in the past, state- 
ments of the most positive sort have been made 
regarding touch and tone, and some of them 
have been widely accepted, some of them have 
been disproved, some of them may be expres- 
sions of fact. But one thing is sure, and that is 
that whatever proof there may be on one side 
or the other has not as yet been universally ac- 
cepted. 

The same thing is true with violin intonation 
and means of attaining it. All sorts of plans 
have been devised, but there is little achieved, 
and when we come to the matter of voice and 
vocal culture and everything even remotely 
touching upon the subject of singing, we arrive 
instantly upon a glorious battleground where 
there seems to be no end to the tilting of the 
helmeted knights of the larynx. 

In this matter also some of the statements 
that are made may be facts. Some may not be 
facts. The printed statements are so numerous 
and so generally diametrically opposed to one 
another that it must be difficult for the student, if 
he thinks anything about it, to decide what to 
accept and what not to accept. 

Fortunately, in all of these fields there are 
reliable teachers who care only for results, and 
have learned by experience how to attain these 
results. 

Unfortunately, there are also unreliable 
teachers who in their ignorance grasp at certain 
so-called facts, and make of them the basis and 
foundation of their entire system, often with 
ruinous results. 





Of more than passing interest is the announcement 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge of a 
chamber music festival to be given this fall in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Coolidge has for years been prominent 
in many chamber music festivals. They began at her 
home on South Mountain in Pittsfield, Mass., and 
were continued in Washington at the Library of 
Congress. Festivals have also been given in Europe 
and in other parts of America. Music patronage of 
this sort is most laudable, and must be welcomed 
by every genuine music lover. 
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Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The scene is the office of a great metropolitan 
daily. A proud and imperious personage is seated 
behind a big cigar. He is the MANAGING 
EDITOR. A furtive, sad-eyed individual enters, and 
looks behind him every moment or so, in the manner 
of. one who gets kicked. He is the The 
following dialogue takes place: 

Critic (shrinkingly )—‘‘Here I am, sir.” 

M. E. (continues to look through papers). 

Critic (feebly )—‘‘You sent for me, sir?” 

M. E. (after a long silence)—‘“Huh? Oh, yes. 
You're Pinchnose, the music critic. (Shouting) What 
the hell do you mean by writing a column of this 
drivel about a mere concert? Are you working for 
an encyclopedia or for a daily paper?” 

Critic— “The man who gave that concert, 
Sogrouchki, is one of the most important composers 
in the world.” 

M. E.—‘‘No composer is important on a daily 
paper, unless he happens to be murdered, or plays 
at a society musicale. I never heard of the man in 
my life.” 

Critic—‘He’s the foremost example of the duplex- 
silico modernistic school and-——” 

M. E.—‘“Oh, hell! Cut down that article 
half.” 

Critic—‘‘But there are five movements in the sym- 
phony.” 

M. E.—‘‘Describe the first, 
are in similar vein.’ ” 

Critic—‘But they aren’t—— 

M. E.—“Then say ‘the others are unlike the first.’ 
What’s all this introduction about the audience and 
the enthusiasm ?” 

Critic —“There were 2,500 people present— 

M. E.—“Any society leg iders ?” 

Critie—“No, but 

M. E.—‘‘Any politicians ?” 

Critic—*No, but a great many prominent musi- 
cians.” 

M. E.—‘‘Cut out the introduction. And this here, 
about fortissimo in the wood wind and rallentando 
in the finale.” 

Critic—‘That’s the way the orchestra played.” 

M. E.—“How is any one to know that? Were 
they good or bad ?” 

Critic—They played as usual.” 

M. E.—*Then it isn’t even news. 

Critic (does as ordered, sadly )—‘ 
thirteen line of my criticism.” 

M. E. (grumblingly )—‘‘l’m superstitious about 
thirteen. Cut off six lines—then that’ll leave seven; 
that’s my lucky number.” 

Critic—“That will rob my article of all sense.” 

M. E. (stares in surprise, then bursts out laugh- 
ing; he tries to say something, but cannot. Tears of 


music critic. 


one- 


and say ‘the others 


” 


” 


Cut it out.” 
That leaves only 


mortification fill the critic’s eyes; he blows his nose 
on his cap and steals from the room, bumping into 
a hatless and breathless young man who enters 
tumultously. He is a REPOR’ TER. The dialogue 
proceeds ) : 

How much 


Reporter (jubilantly)—“Big beat. 


space ?” 

M. E. (stops laughing )—‘‘What is it?” 

Reporter—*“Bribed the bell boy at the Blitz Hotel 
and found out that Sogrouchki, the composer of 
music, is tattooed from his waist up, wears shirts 
with detached cuffs, and never tips a waiter.” 

M. E. (in great excitement )—‘“Four columns, 
quick. Great Primer type and No. 27, 3-inch scare- 
heads. Arrange for three column interview tomor- 
row in the evening edition, if Sogrouchki denies 
it, and five columns if he confirms. Take a page in 
the Sunday edition and write an illustrated Sogrouch- 
ki follow-up story. Get pictures of the tatooed part, 
of the cuffs, and of the waiters who were not tipped 
by Sogrouchki. Interview well known musicians on 
the subject of wheth@r a tattooed composer is likely 
to write blue music. Have your story on the press 
before midnight, and see that you string it along for 
a week at least.’ 

pee Suppose the bell boy was lying 

M. E.—“Then take Sogrouchki out and get him 
tattooed. Don’t lose the story at any price.’ 

co 


of a 
The 
Enter the husband of the 


This time the scene is the dressing-room 
PRIMA DONNA at an American opera-house. 
performance has just ended. 
PRIMA DONNA. 

Prima Donna—‘There, that’s over. 
is almost more work than the singing. 
I’m getting stout.” 

Husband—*Stout ? 
night to Scribbler, 
figure like a sylph.” 

Prima Donna—“How many recalls were there?” 

Husband—“Twenty-two.” 

Prima Donna _ (frowning) 
twenty-three yesterday.” 

Husband (nervously )—“Twenty-one, my dear.” 

Prima Donna—“There were twenty-three, I tell 
you. I counted them myself.” 

Husband (nervously, mopping his brow )—“Great 
God! Is it possible that I made a mistake? Well, 
darling, even if she had one recall more, you sing 
twenty times as well as she does.” 

Prima Donna—“Do you really think so lovey?’ 

Husband (decisively )—“I know it. You are the 
greatest artist the world has ever heard. And the 
next time you sing I'll see that you get twenty-four 
recalls.” 
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Prima Donna—‘“I didn’t hear any ‘bravos’ or ‘bis’ 
from the balcony, as you promised.” 

Husband—“The boys struck at the last moment. 
They said their arrangement calls only for applaud- 
ing. ‘Bravos’ will be seventy-five cents extra per 
man every evening. ‘Bis’ is one dollar.’ 

Prime Donna—“We must have both. 
money. But you must place those men better. All 
the noise came from the left side tonight. I was 
afraid it might be noticed. And one man applauded 
for three or four minutes after every one else had 
stopped. That is ridiculous.” 

Husband—“That was I, love. 
Really, you were divine.” 

Prima Donna—“I thought I was in bad voice 

Husband—‘‘You are never in bad voice. Your 
high tones were like a nightingale’s, your low tones 
were like an organ, your like 
velvet——” 

Prima Donna—‘‘Did you see about the flowers ?” 

Husband—*They have been returned to the florist. 
Not a blossom was damaged.” 

Prima Donna—‘‘He must be more careful. He 
sent that large lyre again with the blue ribbons and 
the orchids. That’s the second time this 
Screechini is watching like a cat.” 

Husband—‘I - shall that 
changed.” 

Prima Donna 
tonight sg 

Husband—“You were unapproachable. Your 
every gesture was a poem, your eyes flashed celestial 
fire, your carriage was that of a queen, you domi- 
nated the performance, the audience, the leader, the 
musicians—all were spellbound. Screechini and het 
husband ground their teeth. I was standing just be- 
hind them and heard it. you———” 

Prima Donna (falling into his arms) 
satisfying it is to hear for once, 
biased and capable criticism.” 

Husband (disengages himself )—‘ Er 
saying this morning. If you could let me 
other two hundred—the expenses, you 
entertainment——” 

Prima Donna (joyously ) 
dred. And now run over 
to everybody.” 
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The late Theodore Leschetizky was born June 22, 
1830, and the wonder is that he did not live to be 
one hundred years old, for until the day of his death, 
in 1915, he enjoyed robust health—after several mar- 
riages—and a few years previously had said to the 
writer of these lines: I shall give my last piano les 
son on my hundredth birthday.” 

For reasons of space, not much can be written 
today in Variations about one of the most remark- 
able pedagogues in the history of pianism, but next 
week will see further treatment of the subject. 

A well known pupil and exponent of Leschetizky, 
Florence Trumbull, has placed some rare pictures of 
her former master at the disposal of this department, 
and they are gratefully F pacoonten herewith. The 
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one is a postal reproduction of Leschetizky in his 
characteristic humorous mood, and the other shows 
the teacher in his equally familiar disciplinary tem- 
per. The latter was taken during the war when 
nearly all his pupils had left Leschetizky. He was 
sorely troubled at the time and his mental distress 
hastened his demise. 

In the writing on the postcard Leschetizky ex- 
plains to Miss Trumbull that he considers forty dol- 
lars a big fee to ask for a concert! 

Leschetizky’s daughter, Mme. Therese Leschetizky, 
now residing in Paris, voices this timely thought 
in a letter: “I hope that some of his pupils will be at 
the Professor’s grave on June 22, or at least try on 
that day to celebrate his memory by arranging con- 
certs of their own or of their classes. I am sure that 
his memory is alive and green in the hearts and 
minds of his students in those pre-war days when 
he gave of himself so tirelessly.” 

nr e 

That grating sound is the locking of studio doors 
until the summer is over. 

nme 

Musical horses which won races last week were 
Violin and Caruso. 

zene 

Modernistic composers used to be fearful of imi- 
tating classical composers, but now they think noth- 
ing of imitating one another. 

nme 
New York, June 14, 1930 
Dear Variations: 

The solution of the Schumann concerto mystery (by the 
unknown pianist)! On Sunday afternoon, June 8, at Chalif 
Hall, my artist pupil, William Sinclair Craig, played the 
first movement of the Schumann concerto accompanied on a 
second piano by another one of my artist pupils, Miss 
Jeanette Weidman, and the Beethoven Ensemble, most of 
whom are pupils of Mr. George Porter Smith (a former 
pupil of Auer) at a concert of Mr. Smith’s pupils. 

I am indeed glad you found the performance “poetical, 
spirited and in the typical Schumann style !” 

Cordially yours, 


HENRY 
2 ® 
\t Riverside Park (Kansas City, Mo.) where they 
the trend of history was reversed on 
June 14 when Critic ran second to Spring Poet. 
nene 

One cannot understand why, in the current court 
Ricci, Sr., vs. Ruggiero Ricci, ten year old 
violinist, a prominent neurologist should testify that 
it is harmful for a boy of that age to give musical 
performances in public. Mozart and Hofmann were 
recognized recitalists at seven. Liszt made his debut 
at nine. Paganini wrote a sonata at eight, and was 
eleven when he scored his first public triumphs as a 
fiddler. Verdi, at ten, filled a position as church 
organist. Vieuxtemps, at eight, gave successful con- 
Kreisler, Wieniawski, and other famous fid- 
llers, were acclaimed child prodigies. In the Ricci 
case, it would seem that the physical and artistic 
merits are somewhat obscured in the father’s mind, 
by the amount of money which he fears might be 
made by the sponsors into whose legal custody he 
has intrusted his phenomenal son. From the evi- 
dence adduced in court, it was made clear that the 
elder Ricci was to receive half of the lad’s earnings 
and the balance was to go to the persons who are 
teaching him musically, tutoring him in general edu- 
cation, paying his living expenses, and managing his 
concerts—no more than a limited number per year. 
To the unprejudiced onlooker the arrangement seems 
more than fair. 


Huss. 
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zm FF 

Schumann-Heink has turned gangster. She is 
singing over the radio with the Roxy Gang. The 
New York Telegram’s captioned announcement 
reads: “Roxy Goes’ Bel Canto for a Week.” 

ze FF 

Variations hears from C. O. N. that “vacation time 
leaves you free of all mental strain unless you have 
to decide which phonograph records to take with you 
to the country.” 

2 RF 

There is an “American method” in music, which 
has supplanted that former bugaboo, the “Euro- 
pean method.” Here is a sample: 

| Scene: A music studio in Paris. An American 
singer (student) is standing over a bowing and hand- 
rubbing vocal teacher] : 

Singer—‘I would like to take a term of lessons.” 

Teacher—“A term? I don’t understand.” 

Singer—“Twenty lessons, I mean. I want to study 
French diction with you.” 

Teacher—“Yes, but how do you know you will 
master in twenty lessons all that I have to teach? 
It takes some persons years to——”’ 

Singer—They have more time than I have. 


trip abroad and stay in Paris are limited to exact 
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one year. Two lessons a week with you—that is ten 
weeks in all. Then ten weeks with La Voix, for 
voice placing. Ten weeks with De la Rigoureux, for 
phrasing. Ten with Rominagrobis, for repertory. 
And ten with Amourette, for temperament. That 
makes a total of fifty weeks. One week for the trip 
from America and one week for the return. There 
you are—exactly fifty-two weeks, or one vear. I’ve 
engaged my passage home for eleven months and 
three weeks from today, and my first concert at 
3ison Lake, Dak.,—that’s where I live—will take 
place the day after I get home.” 

Teacher (faintly)—‘“When would you like to 
begin your lessons with me?” 

Singer—“Now; that is, counting not from the time 
I came in, but from this very minute. I’m ready.” 

Teacher (murmurs )—“Mon Dieu!” (faints). 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
—© 
ON THE INCONVENIENCE OF BEING 
GREAT 

A great man would not feel any inconvenience if 
the little people would leave him alone. Take that 
man Gulliver, for instance. He was tied down to 
the ground by an army of Lilliputians and made cap- 
tive only because he was huge. If he had been an 
insignificant little mite like the inhabitants of Lilli- 
put he would have been unmolested. Even when the 
emperor and his people were diSposed to release him, 
there was a certain Skyresh Bolgolam, “who was 
pleased, without any provocation, to be my mortal 
enemy,” says Gulliver himself. 

And the Gullivers of music have had the same 
hard time among the Lilliputians of their day. Take 
that man Wagner, for instance. He was held down 
by poverty, neglect, caricature, derision, vituperation, 
only because he was so huge. And even when the 
public was disposed to hear his music there was a 
certain Eduard Hanslick, who was pleased, without 
any provocation, to be his mortal enemy. Wagner 
found it very inconvenient to be great. 

Even those pianists, violinists, singers, and con- 
ductors whose greatness consists mostly in the great 
esteem in which they hold themselves, will readily 
admit that greatness has its drawbacks. They find 
it inconvenient to be allowed to stay off the platform 
without being recalled before the public as a reward 
for their superlatively great performance. One of 
the most irksome inconveniences is the persistent 
way in which some incredibly small critics shoot 
their stinging little arrows, after the manner of the 
Lilliputians when Gulliver tried to free himself. 
Why, oh why were gnats and critics ever put into the 
world, which was originally made for the truly great! 

The question naturally comes: Would Gulliver 
have known that he was such a big fellow if he had 
not met the little men of Lilliput? And, of course, 
it is equally pertinent to ask, would these pianists, 
violinists, and vocalists be conscious of their great- 
ness if the tiny little critics did not buzz about their 
ears and bite them like mosquitoes? For, as Hazlitt 
says, “no really great man ever thought himself so.” 
But, it may be objected, Hazlitt was only a critic. 
An author of repute, Disraeli, wrote, “the great man 
who thinks greatly of himself is not diminishing that 
greatness in heaping fuel on his fire.” True; the 
greatness is not diminished by thinking about it, pro- 
vided there is greatness to begin with. Yet Hazlitt 
spoils it all by adding, “he who comes up to his 
own idea of greatness must always have had a very 
low standard of it in his mind.” And, naturally, the 
man who has a very high standard in his mind will 
find it very inconvenient to live up to it, partly be- 
cause the standard is high above himself, and partly 
because it is so immeasurably above his fellow citi- 
zens. It is inconvenient to be so mentally superior 
to the common herd. Poor old Gulliver! He even 
had to learn the language of the little tots before he 
could make himself understood. It is equally incon- 
venient for many great musical artists to talk com- 
prehensibly to ordinary mites in the commonplace 
world. Carlyle knew what he was talking about 
when he wrote, “man’s unhappiness comes of his 
greatness.” Unhappiness is usually considered an 
inconvenience. 

It is inconvenient to be unrecognized. Therefore, 
when Henry Taylor said, “the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men,” he was practically saying that 
great men must put up with the inconvenience of 
being unknown. Why be great, therefore, when mil- 
lions of little men can remain unknown without the 
inconvenience of being great? 

Unfortunately, the temptation to become great 
misleads many worthy nobodies who are born with 
all the qualifications of insignificance—endowed with 
the genius of a dwarf and marked by Nature for one 
of her human atoms. They suffer from the incon- 
venience of trying to be great. This disease is al- 
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most an epidemic for the attacks of which the phar- 
macopeeia has no recognized cure. The ancients 
knew this malady and embodied it in one of their 
fanciful fables. Think of the inconvenience the poor 
ass must have suffered when he put on the lion’s 
skin in his attempts to appear great! A fur rug of 
a lion’s skin on top of his own hide must have made 
him “grunt and sweat under a weary life,” as Ham- 
let soliloquized. 

Longfellow, the New England moralist, recom- 
mends night life as a means of achieving greatness. 
The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

In every capital of the world there are night clubs 
where numerous men and women struggle up the 
stony sides of Parnassus together. In fact, the pres- 
ence of the ladies often prevénts the extended vigil 
from becoming too monotonous. 

Lest the reader suffer from the inconvenience of 
great length—not the reader himself, but the read- 
ing—this essay herewith stops. Like another work 
of the same nature—Emmanuel Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Philosophy—it is built up of short para- 
graphs, and is consequently great without being in- 
convenient. eke 

<>—-—— 


CAUSE FOR GLEE 

McCall’s Magazine for July publishes an interest- 
ing article by Deems Taylor on the subject of the im- 
provement of program material selected by collegiate 
glee clubs for their public appearances. 

Taylor recalls his own davs at New York Univer- 
sity, when he raised his voice in the chorus there and 
took part in the performance of many trashy senti- 
mental ballads and so-called humorous ditties. Now, 
as he points out, the N. Y. U. Glee Club delivers 
music by Morley, Bax, Sullivan, Wagner, etc., and 
Taylor adds: 

The present day college glee club tends, on the average, 
to be less and less a means of making aesthetic whoopee, and 
more and more a serious choral organization, conducted by 
a musician and devoted to performing the best music in the 
choral repertoire. ... Just how and when this “excelsior” 
movement among the glee clubs took place I do not know. 
One thing of which I am certain is, that it was not imposed 
from above. If American undergraduates today elect to 
sing Palestrina and Brahms and Wagner and Purcell, leav- 
ing Sweet Adeline and Didn’t He Ramble to the old grads 
and the business men’s lunch clubs, it must be because they 
like to sing good music. If things keep on as they are, a 
college reunion twenty-five years from now will probably 
sound very much like the Tournament of Song in the sec- 
ond act of Tannhauser. 

The encouraging conditions apparently just discov- 
ered by Taylor are nothing new and have been in 
welcome evidence for several years past. The Must- 
CAL Courter has published numerous articles deal- 
ing not only with the fine quality of the current pro- 
grams sung by collegiate glee clubs, but also with the 
musical skill, vocal excellence, and intelligent deliv- 
ery that go into such performances. 

It is a matter for congratulation that audiences 
are no longer asked to sit through glee club concerts 
which were hilarious experiences for the singing col- 
lege boys, but often a sore trial for the patient and 
unprotesting listeners. 

Na neers 
SCHMITZ ENCOURAGES 
AMERICANISM 


A notable feature of the Schmitz summer master 
classes in Denver, Col., is the fact that students are 
required to play new music by composers of the 
same nationality as themselves. This means that, the 
majority of Mr. Schmitz’s pupils presumably being 
Americans, interest is aroused in works by native 
composers. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs, in its 
biennial artist and young artist competitions, has re- 
quired each competitor to learn at least one Ameri- 
can piece. It is a pity that it could not be made a 
rule that some knowledge of the work of American 
composers should be a requirement for graduation in 
every American school of music and studio. 

The fact that there have been occasional complaints 
because competitors were forced to learn American 
music has no meaning. Some people will always 
complain if they have to learn anything outside of 
the standard repertory. It is not a matter of patri- 
otism, but of common sense, that American music, 
as it advances and becomes worthwhile, should be 
studied. It will never be studied so long as teachers 
and musicians in high standing, whose opinions are 
held to be authoritative, express their contempt for 
it, ether openly or by simply omitting it from their 
programs or from their list of pieces used for teach- 
ing purposes. 

Mr. Schmitz is doing a valuable work in this par- 
ticular, as in many others, and deserves the highest 
commendation. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musicat Courirr are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be use for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor). 


A Vigorous Protest Against the 
Neglect of Opera in English 


Chicago, II. 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 

I am writing to you in vigorous protest 
against the gross neglect of grand opera in 
the English language as now prevailing in 
the United States. 

I am a native of Glasgow, Scotland, 
where we have six weeks of opera in the 
year. There are two companies which visit 
the city, and their repertory is unlimited. 
Italian, French and German works are pre- 
sented in the best possible English. I was 
fifteen years old when my father sent me 
to hear my first opera sung by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company of Britain. They 
played Gounod’s popular opus, Faust. I 
came home all excited and related to my 
father the beautiful drama I heard. I didn’t 
know the story of Faust until I heard it 
with Gounod’s music. My intense love for 
opera was born then, and shortly after I 
heard Carmen also and found new thrills 
at the same age! 

I next heard the old British National 
(now called the Covent Garden) Opera pre- 
sent Verdi’s glorious Aida. An American 
girl sang the principal role that evening. 
You have no doubt heard of her. She is 
Rachel Morton. Her singing, English and 
acting excelled anything I have heard since 
in the United States. The performance of 
the entire company was a creation of art. 

I came to this country a little over three 
years ago, and heard Aida in Ravinia Park 
sung by those two famous Metropolitan stars, 
Rethberg and Martinelli. As the language 
was Italian, of course I could not under- 
stand what it was all about, but fortunately 
I had previously heard the work in English, 
or else I would have left Ravinia in ig- 
norance. 

I also heard a cycle of Verdi works at 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Here I found 
what I call “vaudeville” opera. The star 
came out in each opera and stood in one 
place on the stage the whole time, waving 
one arm here and there like a traffic police- 
man, and at the end of the aria was greeted 
with wild applause. I was wondering where 
the progressive brains of the Americans 
were! The price of seats was exorbitant. 

Over in Europe the opera is sung in the 
language of its audience, and is nearly al- 
ways a success. One can hear Wagner and 
Verdi for eighteen cents in Scotland, in 
English ! 

Last year I heard an example of Ameri- 
can-born art. I heard Faust sung by the 
American Opera Company in Chicago here. 
It was a relief to be able to understand 
what was being sung. I found youth, art 
and acting presented. If this is what the 
United States has to offer it is indeed a 
worthy accomplishment, and without osten- 
tation. 

I wish the company success in the future. 
Its superiority in essential respects (for 
Americans) over the established companies 
of Chicago and New York is noteworthy. 

I notice that Otto Kahn of New York is 
sponsoring the American Opera Company. 
All America should join him with open 
hearts and show the world that this is a 
music-loving nation, proud of its own lan- 
guage. The neglect of American talent is 
a shame and should be corrected by a uni- 
fied demand for American singers employ- 
ing the American tongue. , 

In failing to so insist, the native of this 
country shows he is not patriotic. America 
is ahead in its industries but behind in 
operatic intelligence. 

(Signed) JosepH BALKIN 


More About Rabbit Pie 
Wien, Austria. 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

May I be permitted to make a few 
marginal remarks in reference to the excel- 
lent article entitled Rabbit Pie, as published 
in the Mustcat Courter of May 10, 1930. 

The root of all ills clinging to modern 
singing is the generally proclaimed formula 
of conscious control. Control of the dia- 
phragm, of the vocal bands, etc. One might 
as well try to control the muscles of one’s 
legs in walking or dancing, or those of the 
hand and fingers in the act of writing. 

Support of the air, conscious or not, 1s, 
of course, impossible. But support of the 
voice (unconscious) by the accumulated air 


below is essential. To sing artistically 
without sufficient, or with too much, breath 
is impossible. 

Mere sounds, also of measurable pitch, 
will result from the employment of too 
much or too little air. The singing tone js 
the result of air impinging on the vocal 
bands whose various reciprocal approxima- 
tions depend on the pitch of the tone to be 
sung, not upon conscious control. 

The harmonious cooperation between the 
quantity of the air needed to bring the vocal 
bands to vibration and that which lies ac- 
cumulated in the lungs will produce the 
ideal tone. This latter, the stored-up air in 
the lungs, constitutes the “Support of the 


Voice.” To much air makes the tone 
breathy; not enough of it, throaty. 

Direct, that is, conscious influence cannot 
be brought to bear upon either the vocal 
bands or the lungs. 

How can the “rabbit be caught,” the de- 
sired good be obtained? 

By developing all the muscles involved in 
the act of in- and exhalation to their utmost 
efficiency by systematically pursued mechani- 
cal exercises without singing. 

But even there the mind and will must be 
occupied by what one is trying to accom- 
plish and not by dwelling on the activity of 
the muscles involved. 

Once the breathing apparatus is made to 
be the servant of the will, the budding artist 
will be in the position to form and to reach 
the ideal tone through the medium of his 
ear and only that. 

He must “hear” his teacher, he must al- 
ways “hear” himself, his mind directed to 
the quality, color and expression of the tone, 
the mental conception of which he is called 
upon to incarnate. 

(Signed) S. CamiLtto ENGEL. 





WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the te'ephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 

Re THe Perrect Voice INSTITUTE 
“Will you kindly give me the following 

information concerning The Perfect Voice 
Institute in Chicago and also information 
about Mr. Feuchtinger. Is The Perfect 
Voice Institute an accredited and highly 
recommended School of Voice Culture? Is 
it a worth while school to get good voice 
training? Is Mr. Feuchtinger an outstand- 
ing voice maestro of the musical world? 
Would you recommend him as a foremost 
voice master? Has he produced any sing- 
ers that have become famous under his 
tutelage? The reason I am asking these 
questions is because I am planning in the 
future to go to this voice teacher and I 
wanted to make sure whether I was going 
to the right person, as so many young stu- 
dents make mistakes in the selection of 
their teachers, especially the so-called voice 
masters.” R. H., Washington, D. C 

You ask if The Perfect Voice Institute 
is an accredited and highly recommended 
School of Voice Culture. Why not ask 
the Perfect Institute what famous and 
successful musicians recommend it, and 
then ask some of these people to give you 
the basis of their recommendation? The 
same answer applies to your question as 
to whether this is a worth-while school 
and whether Mr. Feuchtinger is an out- 
standing voice maestro. As to whether 
he has produced any singers that have 
become famous under his tutelage, why not 
ask him what singers of this class he has 
created, and then ask these singers whether 
they will substantiate his claims? In other 
words, why not investigate at headquar- 
ters? 

As to vocal lessons by correspondence, if 
that is what you contemplate, we advise 
you to read the article entitled Removing 
the Fish Bone, which appeared in the 
Musicav Courter of April 26, page 30. 

Music ScHoots witH DorMIToRIES 
“Can you give me the New York address 

of Millie Ryan? Also, what schools in 
New York City can you recommend for a 
girl wishing to major in voice with dancing 
and dramatic art as minor subjects. Our 
daughter is sixteen and just graduating 
from high school. She has a voice and 
physique admirably adapted for light opera, 
and this is her ambition. We should prefer 
schools with dormitories, but realize they 
are limited. Any information you may ten- 
der will be most appreciated.” Mrs. R. G., 
Grand Island, Neb. 

The New York address of Millie Ryan 
is 105 West 72nd Street. 

There are very few schools in New 
York with dormitories. One of them is 
the New York School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. The Master In- 
stitute of United Arts is now located in 
its new building at 310 Riverside Drive 
and has an apartment hotel connected with 
the Institute. While schools such as the 
Institute of Musical Art (120 Claremont 
Avenue) do not have dormitories, the di- 
rectors always are glad to be of assistance 
in recommending desirable places where 
rooms can be secured. 


Tue Errect oN MopULATION 


“Does the use of perfect or just intona- 
tion have any appreciable effect on modu- 
lation? If a string quartet was playing in 


Readers therefore are requested not to 'phone but to send their 
Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


just intonation, would this cause any modu- 
lations that happened to be in the composi- 
tion to sound ‘out of tune?’ Do you know 
where I may obtain any literature on this 
subject ?” M. O., Rochester, N. Y. 


Just intonation could never cause any- 
thing to sound out of tune. Imperfect in- 
tonation, on the other hand, could make 
anything, which includes modulations, 
sound bad. All standard treatises on 
musical theory contain chapters on modu- 
lation. 


WHERE JoHNSON MApDE His Desut 


“Can you tell me where, when and in 
what role Edward Johnson, Metropolitan 
tenor, made his debut in grand opera? Can 
you tell me any of the light operas in which 
he appeared before he went abroad to study 
under Lombardi?” H. A. B., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

Mr. Johnson made his debut in Padua, 

Italy, in January of 1912, singing the 

title role in Andrea Chenier. He first ap- 

peared with the Chicago Civic Opera in 

1919-1920, in Fedora. His Metropolitan 

debut was in 1922-23 in L’Amore de Tre 

Re. Before going to Europe to study, he 

sang the tenor role of The Waltz Dream. 


PUBLISHER OF OLp SonG LocaTED 


“We note an inquiry in your paper of 
June 7 regarding the publisher of an old 
song. Perhaps the following information will 
be of some help to A. L. in locating the num- 
ber. Let Me Go Back to That Dear Old 
Chicago Town was sung by Cecil Lean in 
the musical comedy, The Royal Chef. At that 
time it was published by Howley-Haviland 
Company, whose catalogue has since been 
absorbed by the Paul-Pioneer Music Com- 
pany, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York.” 
(Signed) Clayton F. Summy Company, per 
Roy Murphy. 


Recorps Not Expensive 
“Is it expensive to have one’s voice re- 


corded at the Caruso Recording Studios ?” 
D. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. Four sizes of records are made, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.50. 


I See That 


Heniot Levy’s brilliant article on piano 
teaching and music study is reprinted in this 
issue. 

E. Robert Schmitz has announced his 
twelfth annual scholarship contest to be held 
in connection with his annual summer class 
at Denver. 

The Bessie Clay Kuzdo vocal scholarship 
has been awarded to Harold Bier. 

Rata Présent has returned from her spring 
tour and is now teaching in New York. 

Advance registration for the American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods indicates an un- 
usually large and representative class. 

Emil Hertzka, Vienna music publisher, in 
an interview in this issue gives an interest- 
ing picture of European musical activities. 

/, Warren Shaw has established the 
National School of Authentic Voice Pro- 
duction at the University of Vermont, in 
Burlington, Vt. 

The Stadium has been newly decorated 
against the opening of the outdoor orches- 
tral season on July 7. 

Five students were graduated at the an- 
nual commencement exercises of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music on June 12. 

William A. C. Zerffi discusses the psysiol- 
ogy of “breath support” in this week’s issue. 

Doris Niles, American dancer, and Willis 
B. Leslie were married in Paris on May 20. 

Harold Bauer and C. M. Tremaine will 
address the New York Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Town Hall on June 25. 

Dorothy Dix calls Lloyd Morse, tenor, “a 
second Caruso,” 

Florence Foster Jenkins is giving a series 
of June musicales in her apartment-studio. 

The commencement exercises of the New 
York College of Music was held in Town 
Hall on June 20. 

John Hutchins is holding a special sum- 
mer session for teachers in vocal diagnosis. 

Georgia Stark is enjoying much success on 
her current South American tour with the 
3racale Opera Company. 

Archibald Sessions left on May 18 for a 
tour of the world which will occupy him 
until sometime next winter. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Eastern New York 
State division for the Atwater Kent National 
Radio Audition for 1930. 

Paderewski will open his long delayed 
American tour in Syracuse on October 21, 
and his first New York appearance is sched- 
uled for November 1. 

E. Grimard is holding a special summer 
class in New York for a limited number of 
pupils. 

Ted Shawn will be the only American rep- 
resentative at the German Dance Congress 
to be held in Munich, June 19 to 25. 

Gigli was made a Commander of the Or- 
der of St. Mauritzius and St. Lazarus, in 
Rome on June 14. 

Helen Chase will continue her sight read- 
ing classes through the summer. 

Cesare Sodero’s opera, Ombre Russe, was 
given its first staging on June 19 in Vienna. 

The solution of the Schumann Concerto 
mystery, as propounded by Leonard Liebling 
last week, has been supplied by Henry 
Holden Huss. 

The Ravinia Park opera season opens to- 
night wth La Campana Sommersa. 

George Anthiel’s jazz opera Transatlantic 
had its premiere at Frankfort and created a 
real sensation, both favorable and unfavora- 
ble. 

Tomorrow, June 22, marks the one hun 
dredth anniversary of the birth of that great 
master, Leschetizky. 

Albert Coates and Willem van Hoogstraten 
are to conduct the open air concerts at 
Philadelphia this summer. 























PROF. BOGUS INSTRUCTS 


Vocal Teacher: “Ah, Miss Rasp! 


That's the quality I’m looking for.” 
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College Curricula and 


Their 


Appropriate Degrees 


By Chas. H. Mills, University of Wisconsin. 


(Address delivered at the 
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who enters with some preparation 
than to attempt a curriculum for a stu- 
dent who must start from zero. The great- 
est criticism of our music courses by col- 
lege faculties has been that so much is 
taught in the University Music course 
which is not of college grade. 

lo my mind it would seem unthinkable 
that any one should choose music as a pro- 
fession who had not during his secondary 
education at least shown some desire for 
a serious study which would enable him 
to have acquired some degree of proficiency 
in at least one branch of the subject. And 
unless our high school programs in music 
are going to be comprehensive enough to 
cover this, of what use are they? In the 
final analysis, it comes back again to the 
coordination of secondary schools and uni- 
versities, for no drastic change can be made 
in University programs without a corre- 
sponding change taking place in the high 
schoo s. 

Beside the formal entrance requirements, 
- should find some method, sooner or later, 
by which we might determine the fitness of 
the individual for a musical career, for in 
the field of public school music, a musi- 
cian without personality is a misfit and like- 
wise a personality without musicianship is 
a sad mistake. This cannot be stressed too 
often or too much. 

Given a suitable pre-college curriculum, 
the problem is not so difficult, although un- 
der the best of conditions the arrangement 
of the college course in Public School Mu- 
sic is bound to be a serious matter, because 
(as I have before stated) of the number of 
branches in this fieid. Indeed, the eager stu- 
dent, approaching the profession, is in dan- 
ger of becoming like the hungry individual 
who, upon entering the cafeteria, finds so 
many good things spread before him that he 
is liable to overload his tray and develop a 
sad case of indigestion. 

There is a very real danger of the prod- 
uct having a smattering of knowledge but 
no mastery in any one branch, as it would 
seem impossible for any one to cover so 
large a subject adequately in four years. 


student 


There is one undebatable qualification that 
every teacher of Public School Music must 
possess—a sound musicianship. As the first 
step toward such attainment, I would desig- 
nate a facility at the piano, though many 
would no doubt disagree with me. By this 
I do not mean the skill required of a con- 
cert artist, but rather the ability to handle the 
instrument in any emergency which might 
confront the supervisor. Connected with this 
study of the piano, | would next name har- 
mony, making so firm a connection between 
the two that they might become a living unit, 
so that the student might develop the power 
of hearing what he sees and, conversely, see- 
ing what he hears, in music. 

As singing will continue to be the basis 
of work in public school music courses, it is 
essential that one should have some knowl- 
edge of the human voice. Again, I do not 
mean by this that the student must possess a 
singing voice of concert caliber because it is 
not given to all of us to have a fine voice, 
but he should know the principles of good 
voice production. The next step after these 


three fundamentals deals with the history 
and literature of music. Every supervisor of 
music should be conversant with the master- 
pieces of music literature and its history. 
How else may he tackle the problem of ap- 
preciation, which must always mean an in- 
tellectual understanding, even though it may 
not include sensory enjoyment. 

So imposing a structure as Public School 
Music promises to become, must of necessity 
stand upon a firm foundation, for does not 
the Good Book tell us of the dire destruc- 
tion of the house which was built upon the 
sand and exalt the virtues of solid rock? And 
it would seem to me that these things 
which I have mentioned are the foundation 

a good working knowledge, shorn of its 
ornamentation, but solid enough on which 
to build the structure of an adequate super- 
visor’s training course. 

Preceding from this fundamental knowl- 
edge of harmony, theory and history, the 
student passes to the higher branches of 
advanced harmony and theory, counterpoint 
and fugue, history, appreciation, orchestra- 


tion, and so on, putting the emphasis upon 
the special branch for which he feels him- 
self adapted. May I reiterate by way of 
emphasis this foundation on which this im- 
pressive structure c alled Public School Mu- 
sic is to rest enumerating in their order 
the very stones of the base, first the solid 
rocks of piano, harmony and voice knowl- 
edge, and then on top of that, music liter- 
ature, history, counterpoint, form and analy- 
sis and instrumentation. 

All these may be cared for in fifty of 
our remaining one hundred credits for the 
degree, which leaves us an equal number— 
fifty credits—to take care of the academic 
side of our B. M. degree. This should in- 
clude a reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language and should contain among 
other things, English literature, sociology 
and history. 

With an outline such as this a supervisor 
is equipped not only to take his individual 
place in the school system, but also to go 
into the Graduate School, specializing and 
doing advanced work. 





News From the Field 


CALIFORNIA 

Colusa.—J. D. Pardee of Seattle, Wash., 
has been chosen as director of music for 
the Williams and Maxwell high schools, suc- 
ceeding Wolfram Schmedding, who suffered 
a breakdown and was ordered to a state in- 
stitution for a rest and treatment. Mr. Par- 
dee is a graduate of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, and has alsc done work at 
the University of California. He will as- 
sume his duties next week. 
CONNECTICUT 

Danielson.—M. Louise Perkins, super- 
visor of music in the Killingly schools, and 
the members of the Killingly High School 
Orchestra, are to be congratulated for hav- 
ing built up an exceptionally fine musical 
organization. One doubts very much whether 
many of the smaller schools in the state 
can equal this in orchestral excellence. The 
improvement which has been gradually tak- 
ing place since Miss Perkins came to Dan- 
ielson was especially noticeable recently 
when the group played incident to the Junior 
class play. The present state of art and 
efficiency reflects great credit upon the direc- 
tor and must represent a vast amount of 
application and loyal cooperative effort on 
the part of the students who are so for- 
tunate as to have won places in the orchestra. 


ILLINOIS 


McHenry County.—More than 500 stu- 
dents of the music departments of nine high 
schools of McHenry County, Illinois, par- 
ticipated in their second annual High School 
Music Festival held at Marengo. The size 
of the festival is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that the total enrollment 
of the nine high schools participating does 
not exceed fifteen hundred, and it thus may 
be seen that the music departments are serv- 
ing a third or more of the students of these 
high schools. Credit for instrumental and 
glee club work is offered in most of the 
schools, and reasonable budget allowances 
are generally made for instruments and 
music materials. Every school provides 
both choral and instrumental instruction. 


The plans for the festival were prepared 
by a committee composed of all the music 
instructors of the county. The program 
consisted of numbers performed by the 
massed organization of all schools in a con- 
cert that was entirely cooperative rather 
than competitive. There was assembled in 
this manner a girls’ glee club numbering 


225 voices, a mixed chorus of 200, a boys’ 
glee club of seventy, and a band of 209 in- 
struments and an eighty-two piece orches- 
tra. The following schools were repre- 
sented: Alden, Crystal Lake, Harvard, 
Hehron, Huntley, McHenry, Marengo, 
Richmond, Woodstock. The general chair- 
man of the committee and festival was 
W. Thompson of Marengo. As a result 
of the success enjoyed by the first and the 
second annual festival there is in evidence a 
good feeling toward the music festival idea, 
and a stimulation of interest in the v various 
schools and communities in the activities of 
the music departments. McHenry County, 
Illinois, recommends the annual high school 
music festival. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Newton.—The annual 
of the Newton High School, 
was presented as a feature of 
Tercentenary observance this year. This 
historical pageant, “Newton, the City Beau- 
tiful,’ was given during the same week on 
the Newton Centre playground. The high 
school concert brought to a close the events 
set aside for the local celebration. On Sun- 
day, June 1, all clergymen of the city were 
asked to conduct Tercentenary services. An 
historic art exhibit was presented and colo- 
nial homes were opened during the week. 
The entrance to the city, as well as its his- 
toric spots, was marked. 

One of the points of historical interest 
thus designated was the Eliot Memorial, 
off Waverley avenue, Newton, which com- 
memorates the preaching of John Eliot to 
the Indians on the spot where Chief Waban’s 
wigwam was built. Norumbega Tower 
marks the reputed coming of the Norsemen 
to this coast, which they called Vinland. 
The house in Newton Centre where Dr. 
Samuel F. Smith, author of “America,” 
lived, is now marked by a tablet. 


outdoor concert 
held recently, 
Newton's 


MICHIGAN 


Laburto, of the Palace 
Theater of Flint, has been engaged as the 
new instructor of music for the Byron 
schools, to take the place of Mr. Flick, who 
has been instructor for several years. 


NEW JERSEY 

Ridgefield—Many new members have 
been added to the school orchestra this year. 
Those who have been working in the orches- 
tra are Herbert Ehrlick, Rexford May, Wal- 
lace Bruchner, William Melber, Kenneth 
3uchner, Judell Johnson, William Berger, 
Theodore Pappone, Robert Borgoes, Felix 


Byron.—Sal 





by Lena Milam, supervisor of 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS, HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY-FIVE PIECES, 
made up of nine pianists directed by Margaret Kreichbaum. 
Music Week program at the Beaumont City 


together with the piano ensemble, 


Capriccio Brillante during the 


The entire group was heard in 


Auditorium. 
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Noted Educators 
HERMAN ROSEN, 


member of the 
violin faculty of 
the Cleveland 
Institute of Mu- 
sic, was born in 
Mariople, Rus- 
sia, in 1901. 
When he was 
three years old 
his parents came 
to America and 
settled in 
Cleveland. At 
the age of nine 
he started the 
study of violin. 

As a youth, Mr. Rosen won many 
prizes in state-wide contests in Ohio 
and other states, which led to his gain- 
ing the distinction of being a gifted 
young American-trained violinist. He 
later studied with Leopold Auer in 
New York under a scholarship. While 
in New York he appeared in many 
concerts and was soloist with the 
American Orchestral Society. In 1927 
he returned to make Cleveland the 
center of his concert activities which 
took him to all parts of the country. 

Mr. Rosen’s previous teaching ex- 
perience has been with the Cleveland 
Music Settlement, New York Music 
Settlement, Christodoro House and 
Master Institute of United Arts in 
New York. 

Mr. Rosen will conduct a repertory 
class, giving special attention to tech- 
nical and pedagogical principles, at the 
summer school of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music. He will also give 
private lessons, and orchestra training 
to summer students of string instru- 
ments. 











Demartini, William Parentini, Elsie Menzel, 
Dorothy Balmain, Betty May, Ludie Bucet, 
Walter Van der Leith, Lawrence May, all 
violins; Emma Nicholas, cello; Alton Du 
Flon and Walter Petersen, clarinets; James 
Armstrong, flute; Thomas Wright, saxo- 
phone; Ruth Weber, trumpet; Robert Fay, 
cornet; Aylene Davis, trombone; Ernest 
Desine, William Kirchoff, drums; Grace 
Frits, Helen Menzel and Anna Nelson, 
pianos. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn.—Members of the college di- 
vision of the membership committee of the 
3rooklyn Music School Settlement held a 
meeting at the Central Branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association when they 
discussed plans for enlisting a greater com- 
munity interest among college groups in 
the Brooklyn Music School Settlement, of 
which Mrs. Benjamin Prince is president. 

Catherine S. Van Brunt is chairman ot 
the college division and members of the 
division include Marion C. Smith, Eliza- 
beth Snyder, Janet Perry, Helen Petit, Mar- 
jorie Nickerson, Althea McCammon, Mrs. 
Leo. Mortensen, Caroline Kinney, Frances 
Byers, Mrs. Edwin F. Maynard, Jr., Ruth 
Allen, Mildred Bussing, Frances Keech, Jean 
3eatty and Lois Thayer. 

Schuylerville—Louise C. Herbert of 
Sea Cliff, L. I., has been engaged by the 
Board of Education as music and drawing 
teacher in the local high school to replace 
Elizabeth Humphreys, who resigned to con- 
tinue her art education. Miss Herbert is a 
graduate of the Sea Cliff high school and 
will graduate from Potsdam Normal in 
June of this year. She is a member of the 
Normal Choral Society, the Mecora Art 
Society, and the Inter-Sorority Council of 
Potsdam. 

New York City.—Parents of the chil- 








MUSICAL 


dren of the Horace Mann School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, have 
banded together to form a jazz orchestra, 
with the avowed purpose of outdoing their 
own children, it was recently announced. 
The music department of the school has 
issued a call to all interested parents with 
an appeal that participation in the orchestra 
will bring back “the old childhood days.” 


OREGON 


Eugene.—Public school music will re- 
ceive special emphasis in the 1930 summer 
session at the University of Oregon school 
of music, according to Dr. John J. Lands- 
bury, dean. “There will be courses for pub- 
lic school music teachers and people who 
want to do intensive work,” stated Dr. 
Landsbury. “I regard our offering this year 
as the best we have ever made.” 

Dates of the university summer session 
this year are June 23-August 29. A faculty 
of seven members, announced by the dean 
at the same time, will conduct courses during 
the summer term. They are Dr. Landsbury ; 
Anne Landsbury Beck, head of the depart- 
ment of public school music, who will have 
courses in public school music; Arthur 
Boardman, head of the voice department; 
Rex Underwood, head of the violin depart- 
ment; George Hopkins, head of the piano 
department; John H. Stehn, head of the 
band department, and Mrs. A. E. Roberts 
of Eugene. 

Mrs. Beck will have work in public school 
class and an advanced course in current 
practices and experimental work including 
tests and measurements. She will also have 
a course in elementary harmony for public 
school teachers. Mr. Boardman will give 
a class in vocal pedagogy with special refer- 
ence to the needs of high school teachers. 
Mrs. Roberts will have a course in group in- 
struction in piano and there will be a class 
in orchestral organization and direction, 
with Mr. Underwood as instructor. Band 
organization will be taught by Mr. Stehn. 
Private work in piano, voice and violin will 
be offered, and there will be courses in 
analysis, composition and canon and fugue. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilkes-Barre.—Second of the series of 
evening concerts, sponsored by the music 
department of the city schools, was given 
recently. The program featured individual 
talent rather than group efforts of the stu- 
dents, though there was one appearance of 
the Senior Girls’ Glee Club and three others 
by the Senior Orchestra. The entire pro- 
gram was designed by Clifford W. Walsh, 
teacher of music in the high school, assisted 
by the Misses Hoag, Brennan and Hoary, 
the latter two of the physical culture de- 
partment. Because of the unavoidable ab- 
sence of George H. Brown, president of the 
school board, who was to extend greeting, 
Gwilym Davies, supervisor of music, bid the 
patrons of the concert welcome. 

Westchester.—Following several weeks’ 
preparation, the pupils of the Glen Mills 
public schools presented an operetta entitled, 
O Cho San. The Glen Mills Reform 
School orchestra also took part in the pro- 
gram, furnishing the music. The Cheyney 
Training School for teachers aided in the 
entertainment, its orchestra and glee club 
taking part in the program. 


VERMONT 

Burlington. — The 
School Glee Club delighted a large sized 
audience with The Magic Wheel, an oper- 
etta in two acts. There were also many 
choruses, beautifully costumed. 
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MUSICAL 


Los Angeles Junior Orches- 
tra Presents Its Annual 


Concert 


City Now Has Orchestras in Practically 
Every School—New Rodzinski Trio 
Presented—Other News 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—One of the most sig- 
nificant musical events of the season took 
place at the |Philharmonic Auditorium 
when the Los Angeles Junior Orchestra 
gave its annual concert. 

The first city to undertake this branch 
of music in a large way, os Angeles now 
has orchestras in 220 elementary schools, 
comprising more than 3,200 young musicians. 
The Junior Orchestra is selected from these, 
and this season was composed of 258 chil- 
dren ranging from five to fourteen years of 
age. One diminutive violinist was too young 
to be able to read the names of the pieces 
played, but he could read the music and did 
with much dignity and poise. This event is 
significant because of its promise for the fu- 
ture. Trained from the elementary grades, 
through high school and college, which all 
have their own orchestras, with Ilya Bron- 
son’s Orchestra Club and the numerous sym- 
phony orchestras in small neighboring cities 

the next generation will be able to furnish 
thoroughly trained orchestra players from 
home talent. 

The concert opened with the march, 
Prince Charming, which John Philip Sousa, 
who was much interested in the Los Angeles 
Junior Orchestra, wrote especially for them, 
conducted by Jennie L. Jones, who is direc- 
tor-general of the work. Other directors 
from various schools also appeared. The 
children showed amazing proficiency and 
accuracy. Their pitch, rhythm and tone 
were exceptionally good. They were assist- 
ed by Mme. Alexia Bassian, soprano, and 
Mrs. Henion Robinson, accompanist. 

In the effort to arouse the interest and 
support of the city for a civic band, Lieut. 
Harold William Roberts appeared in a pro- 
gram at the Philharmonic Auditorium, May 
23, featuring the five fine bands of which 
he is the conductor, the Roberto Golden 
State Band, the Santa Monica Municipal 
Band, Elks No. 99 Band, the 160th Infantry 
Band and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Trojan) Band. He was assisted by 
the Elks No. 99 Chanters and Trojan Men's 
Glee Club, directed by J. Arthur Lewis. 
Lieut. Roberts is a dynamic conductor and 
recalls to mind the slim and dapper Sousa of 
twenty-five years past. The work of the 
bands was symphonic, the program ranging 
from Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Sibelius, 
Henneberg, Verdi, through to Sousa, Arndt 
and Lake. 

A new trio was introduced at the Friday 
Morning Club by Mrs. Cecil Frankel, com- 
posed of Mme. Ilse Rodzinski, pianist (whose 
name the trio bears), Albert Vertchamp, 
violinist, recently arrived from New York, 
and Lysbeth Le Fevre, cellist, and local 
artist 

Jode 
Browda, 
May 27. 

Elfrida Wynne presented two of her 
artist-pupils in recital, Mina Ronchorn, col- 
oratura, and Irving Campbell. baritone, at 
the Music Arts Hall, May 13, with Alex- 
ander Kosloff as accompanist. 

Clement Whelan, tenor, and Robert Sel- 
lon, bass, have just signed contracts with 
Paramount Studio. Both are students of 
Guido Caselotti. Pe 


Gianni Viafora Dead 


Gianni Viafora, well known and popular 
cartoonist, died at his home in New York 
City on June 17. Mr. Viafora had been ill 
for several years with heart trouble. He was 
born in Calabria, Italy, fifty-five vears ago, 
and came to this country in 1901. His works 
had appeared in practically every Italian 
newspaper and included sketches of the most 
prominent artists. The pages of the Musica 
Courter often carried Mr. Viafora’s humor- 
ous sidelights on musicians. His wife, Gina 
Ciaparelli Viafora, survives. Mme. Viafora 
had been a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and is now a prominent 
member of New York's vocal teachers’ 
colony. 


Anderson presented his pupil, Morris 
pianist, in recital at Baldwin Hall, 


Simmons to Teach at Woodstock 
This Summer 


William Simmons, baritone and teacher, 
will leave July 1 to teach a class in singing 
at the Artists’ Colony in Woodstock, N. Y., 
in the Catskill Mountains, where he will re- 
main until October 1. 

Mr. Simmons will come in to New York 
several times during the summer for numer- 
ous concert and radio appearances. 


Hollywood Bowl Plans 


Conductors announced for the Hollywood 
Bowl this season during the eight weeks 
of concerts, beginning July 8. are Alfred 
Hertz, Karl Krueger, Bernardino Molinari, 
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Pietro Cimini and Enrique Arbos. The solo- 
ists will be Margaret Matzenauer, Richard 
Crooks, Elsa Alsen, Albertina Rasch, Percy 
Grainger, Michio Ito, Kathleen Parlow and 
Alfred Wallenstein. There will be a total of 
thirty-two concerts, given Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings. 


25,000 Attend First Goldman 
Concert 


The first of the seventy-two concerts to be 
given this summer by the Goldman Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman conductor, on the 
Central Park Mall and the campus of N. Y. 
University, attracted 25,000 people to the 
park on the evening of June 16. Among the 
listeners were Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, 
the donors of the concerts. It was an aus- 
picious opening for Mr. Goldman's thirteenth 
season. 

The excellent band, practically identical 
with last year in personnel opened with the 
pompous march from Goldmark’s Queen of 
Sheba. There followed Mendelssohn’s Ruy 
Blas overture, a Bach chorale, a Lohengrin 
excerpt, Chabrier’s brilliant Rhapsodie Es- 
pana, Rachmaninoff’s popular C sharp minor 
prelude and the last movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony. Del Staigers 
contributed his usually effective cornet solo, 
and numerous encores included Mr. Gold- 
man’s new march “A. B. A.” dedicated to 
the American Bandmaster’s Association, of 
which he is founder and first president. 

The band maintains the same high stand- 
ard as in past seasons, and the popular 
leader has lost none of his elan and mag- 
netism. 

The second concert of the series took 
place on the University campus the follow- 
ing night. 


Coolidge Festival for Chicago 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge an- 
nounces a Chicago chamber music festival, 
to be given at the James Simpson Theater 
in the Field Museum, October 12-16. There 
will be five programs, beginning Sunday 
evening and ending Thursday evening. On 
Sunday there will be pieces for yarious or- 
chestra instruments, for soprano solo and 
for chamber orchestra conducted by Hugo 
Kortschak. On Monday afternoon, Harriet 
Cohen, pianist, and the Brosa Quartet of 
London will give a program. Tuesday eve- 
ning, Olga Averino, soprano; Georges Bar- 
rere, flutist; Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and 
the chamber orchestra will play under the 
direction of Hugo Kortschak, and the Brosa 
Quartet will be heard. 

Wednesday afternoon the program will be 
given by Georges Barrere, Jacques Gordon, 
Iwan d’Archambeau, Lee Pattison and Josef 
Vieland. The final program, Thursday eve- 
ning, will be played by the Gordon String 
Quartet, Georges Barrere, Lucile Lawrence, 
Lee Pattison, and a chamber orchestra con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock. This program 
includes a piece by Salzedo for harp and 
wind instruments, which will be played by 
Lucile Lawrence and conducted by the com- 
poser, and a quintet by Frederick Stock. 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, will appear on the 
fourth program on Octo 

During the course of the festival numerous 
new works will be heard. 


Public Ledger Hour Over WHAT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Public Ledger 
inaugurated a series of Sunday evening con- 
certs over Station WHAT, on June 8, when 
a fine symphonic orchestral ensemble was 
conducted by Jeno de Donath, in an ex- 
cellent program. Corinne Marr, well-known 
soprano, was the soloist. 

Dr. de Donath’s name is familiar to all 
MusicaL Courter readers, for his activities 
as a brilliant violin soloist, orchestral con- 
ductor, and composer, have been frequently 
chronicled in these columns. He is also mu- 
sical director of Station WHAT 

His conducting of the orchestra in this 
concert again revealed his artistic musician- 
ship. Among the numbers played by the 
orchestra were: Overture to Marriage of 
Figaro by Mozart, Waltz from Rosenka- 
valier (Strauss), Prelude to Act 3 and Bri- 
dal Chorus from Lohengrin, and the Men- 
delssohn Midsummer Night’s Dream Suite. 
All were excellently performed. 

Miss Marr’s high, sweet voice was greatly 
enjoyed in Solvejg’s Lied from the Peer 
Gynt Music by Grieg, for which the accom- 
paniment was played by the orchestra, with 
Mary Miller Mount assisting at the piano. 
Miss Marr’s other pleasing solos were: An- 
other Hour With Me, by Vanderpool, and I 
Bring You Heartsease, by Branscombe. Mrs. 
Mount provided beautiful piano accompani- 
ments for these. M. M. C. 


Gigli Is Decorated 


On the recommendation of Premier Mus- 
solini, Gigli was made a Commander of the 
Order of St. Mauritzius and St. Lazarus on 
June 14, in Rome. 


Coppicus in Russia 
_F. C. Coppicus, of the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau, has been visiting Moscow and 
Leningrad, Russia. 
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From Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 16) 


public. It is directed each year by the San 
Francisco Civic Association whose main 
purpose is to encourage and develop mu- 
sical talent among young people disposed 
toward musical advancement. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, spent 
several days in San Francisco en route to 
Hollywood, where she and her young 
daughter, Adrienne, will spend the summer 
season. 

The Robert Pollak String Quartet, whose 
members are Robert Pollak, first violin; 
Abraham Weiss, second violin; Albert 
White, viola, and Max Reinberg, cello, gave 
a concert recently at the Sorosis Club. The 
program included two string quartets both 
in D major, by Hadyn and Beethoven; 
also a novelty, the Passacaglia for violin 
and viola by Handel-Halvorsen. 

At the most recent monthly meeting of 
the San Francisco Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation there was a card party and a de- 
lightful musical program in which Fran- 
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FOR RENT—Resident Studios, artistically 
furnished; pianos; baths; $35.00, $60.00, 
$80.00 monthly. Central Music Studios, 63 
West 88th Street, New York, telephone 
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Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
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nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
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lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
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fifteen room house in Catskill Mountains, 
four hours from New York. Completely 
furnished; three bathrooms, running wa- 
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STUDIOS FOR RENT—Soundproof, com- 
modious and convenient studios are to be 
had at reasonable rentals by musicians, 
teachers and others. Do not fail to look 
at these studios before deciding where to 
locate. Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
73rd Street, New York, Trafalgar 6700. 
Representative always at the building. 
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“V_C. V.,” care of Mustcat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York, or telephone 
Academy 8920, 
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$4 Used Small Grands 7 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New Yor 





MUSICAL 


cisca Vallejo, composer-pianist; Allan Wil- 
son, tenor; Grace Boles Hedge, soprano, 
and Eric Gerson, baritone, participated. The 
affair was given at the Sorosis Club before 
the full membership. 

Sponsored by Arthur Weiss, one of San 
Francisco’s foremost teachers of cello, Rose 
Marian Breier, his gifted pupil, gave a 
successful recital at the Sorosis Hall. The 
charming young artist was assisted by Hazel 
G. MacKay, soprano, and Mrs. Charles 
Breier, pianist. 

Hother Wismer, San Francisco violinist 
and violist, a member of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, sailed from Los An- 
geles to Denmark with his bride of a month. 
The couple contemplate traveling abroad and 
to return to their home in this city about the 
latter part of August. 

Max Dolin, San Francisco orchestra leader, 
directed the first of his series of Sunday 
morning concerts in the new Columbia 
Theatre. The orchestra is known as the 
San Francisco Philharmonic, and at its ini- 
tial performance the guest artists included 
The Olympians, a fine vocal ensemble, and 
Olga Attl, harpist. Several of the city’s 
principal symphony players are in this or- 
chestra, which will present programs of 
a popular vein. 

The fourth of a series of artist student 
recitals at the Arrillaga Musical College 
took place in the college hall. The program 
was interpreted by Marion Knott, who 
played a Theme and Variations composed by 
himself, and other pieces by Schumann, 
Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 

Wheeler Beckett, director of the Young 
People’s Symphony concerts, accompanied 
by Mrs. Beckett, left for New York, en 
route to Europe. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Mu- 
sic announces Nathan Abas as the new head 
of the violin department to succeed Robert 
Pollak, who, after a tenure of this position 
of four years, has resigned to take up 
the post of head of the violin department 
of the Imperial Academy of Music in 
Tokyo, Japan. Abas will be on the sum- 
mer staff also of the Conservatory. His 
winter work will begin in the fall and in- 
cludes his activities as first violinist and 
director of the Abas String Quartet, con- 
certmaster of the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Opera orchestras, and teaching. 
Others announced for the summer faculty 
of the Conservatory are Flori Gough, cellist ; 
Walter Scott, pianist, and Rena Lazelle, 
voice teacher. 

Austin Sperry, San Francisco basso, was 
the soloist with the Stanford Glee Club 
at its recent annual home concert on the 
campus of Stanford University. Just be- 
fore the concert the club had returned from 
a highly successful tour of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Lillian Birmingham, one of California’s 
most prominent leaders in music club activi- 
ties, returned to her home in San Francisco, 
bringing word of an impressive degree of 
interest among musical groups in the various 
eastern cities she visited regarding the bien- 
nial convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, to be held in San Francisco 
in June, 1931. Mrs. Birmingham appeared 
before the national board at Charleston, 
S. C., in her capacity as local chairman on 
arrangements for the great gathering. Most 
of the important music centers throughout 
the country were included in Mrs. Birming- 
ham’s itinerary, and she was the motive for 
much entertaining in every city “ visited. 
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Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Together they 
will confer on their next artistic “coup, 
which, to be judged from past exploits, will 
be a “knock-out.’ 

Next season the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau will list among its foreign imports, 
two new attractions, the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus, thirty-eight picked voices 
under the leadership of Serge Jaroff, and 
the young French coloratura soprano, Lily 
Pons. 

The Bureau will also bring back, after an 
absence of seven years, Erica Morini, whose 
astonishing exploits as a child violinist will 
be remembered. 

Another name added to the list of Cop- 
picus headliners is that of Grace Moore. 
lovely Metropolitan Opera prima donna, now 
in her fourth season. 


DR. AND MRS. CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson are tak- 
ing a much needed rest after their busy 
season, spending most of the summer in 
western Europe; they will attend the art ex- 
hibitions at Seville and Barcelona, then the 
Flemish and Walloon exhibitions in Belgium, 
also the folk song festivals in these countries. 

Dr. Dickinson has had a busy spring. A 

few of his lectures and organ recitals in- 
cluded: Boston, where he gave one on Music 
of the Russian Liturgy, assisted by the 
United Choirs; at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, where he lectured before the 
capacity audience composed of members of 
the Philadelphia Forum, on Music of the 
Four Great Churches, assisted by the Phila- 
delphia Choral Art Society, Dr. H. Alexan- 
der Matthews, conductor; at the Toledo 
Museum of Art, where he lectured on the 
Immortality of Teaching, assisted by well 
known singers and instrumentalists; dedica- 
tory recitals, and lectures before church con- 
ferences. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson are on the look- 
out as usual for fresh folk songs and carols 
which they may edit and translate, to enlarge 
their unusually fine collection. 


Artists Everywhere 
(Continued from page 17) 


Conn., with the Choral Society, where he 
achieved another great success, a usual event 
for this popular baritone. Mr. Swain will 
be active with singing and teaching at 
Southampton this summer and will have a 
number of summer engagements in the South 
during July and August. 

Mme. Van der Veer added many laurels 
to her former successes here; there seems 
nothing this superb artist cannot do. What 
contralto can meet the trying demands in 
vocal range of the Verdi Requiem and do it 
with such beauty of tone and interpreta- 
tion?” So wrote Wilson Parker Price, di- 
rector of the Spartanburg, S. C., Music 
Festival, to Van der Veer’s managers, Haen- 
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sel & Jones, after her appearances at the re- 
cent festival. She has been reengaged for 
the Worcester, Mass., Festival on October 
1 and 2 next, opening her season at an 
early date. Shortly after these appearances 
she will sail for Germany for a European 
concert tour until the middle of ‘December, 
when she will resume her activities in this 
country. 

Martinus Van Gelder, eminent Dutch 
composer, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music on the occasion of its 
sixtieth anniversary; he has taught violin 
and piano at this institution thirteen years 
Dr. Van Gelder is known and appreciated in 
Philadelphia; several years ago his cantata, 
The Lord Reigneth, for solo, chorus and or 
chestra, was performed under the direction 
of Chas. M. Schmitz with great 
and his second symphony was played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the direction 
of the founder, Fritz Scheel. As a youth, 
the merit of his compositions was recognized 
by the old King of Holland, who knighted 
young Martinus with the Cross of the Gol- 
den Lion of Nassau, and the Paris Inter- 
national Jury conferred upon him a diploma 
and gold medal. 

Louise Weigester gave a talk before the 
N. Y. Singing Teachers’ Association in 
Guild Hall, New York, May 13, her subject 
being: “Should the Child Voice se 
Trained?” It was very interesting 

George J. Wetzel conducted the annual 
spring concert of the Community Symphonic 
Orchestral Society in Flushing High School, 
May 21, when such standard works as the 
overtures to Oberon, Hungarian Lustpiel, 
March from Aida, minuet by Boccherini, 
etc., were performed. May Thompson, harp 
ist, and Helen K. Ward, cellist, played solos, 
the orchestra accompanying in one number 
This orchestra, composed of players of both 
sexes, is doing good work and winning many 
laurels. L. T. Cook, secretary-treasurer, 
composed The Culver March which received 
applause. Conductor Wetzel was represent 
ed by three delightful pieces, these receiving 
special applause; he was also the recipient of 
personal felicitations. 

Ruth Wolf, organist, who has studied 
at the New York School of Music and Arts, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, president, was guest 
artist at the afternoon Radio Hour, Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, playing Entree 
Procession (Dubois). Miss Wolf is not 
only a very competent organist but is also 
a soprano of merit; for her there should be 
an important ani in the metropolis. 


success 


Feuermann New Cello Professor at 
Berlin Hochschule 


Bertin.—Emanuel Feuermann, well known 
German cellist, has been made a professor at 
the Berlin State High Schoo! for Music. 

T. 
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HOPE HAMPTON 
Hope Hampton sailed last week on the 


S.S. Leviathan to fulfill engagements in 
Liege, Deauville, Vichy and Monte Carlo. 
Afterwards she will rest in Biarritz, return- 
ing to this country in time to sing with the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco opera com- 
panies. 
LUCILE LAWRENCE 

Lucile Lawrence sailed for Europe May 
22 on the S.S. De Grasse. During the past 
season she toured extensively with the Law- 
rence Harp Quintette of which she is the 
founder-director and, in addition, taught at 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy. On May 
21 four of her students took part in the 
orchestral concert at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, given by present and former 
students and graduates of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, under the leadership of 
Frederick Hahn. This concert was given in 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of the 
school, it being the third oldest in the 
country. . 

Miss Lawrence will return to America 
and go to Seal Harbor, Me., the first week 
in August. 

F. C. SCHANG 


F. C. Schang, of the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau, accompanied by Mrs. Schang, 
sailed last week on the S.S. Bremen for Eu- 
rope. Somewhere between the Thames and 
the Danube, Mr. Schang will meet F. C. 
Coppicus, who controls the destinies of the 
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Cleveland Institute Graduation Exercises 


GRADUATES OF THE 
lop Row) Jane Goets and Lionel Nowak ; 
and Irene 


Institute of Music gradu- 
at the annual commence- 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Goetz, Lionel Nowak, Mar- 
Phyllis Streett and Irene 


The Cleveland 
ited five students 
ment held at the 
June 12: Jane 
garet Roenfeldt, 
(Anderson 

our graduated with teacher's certificates 
in piano. Lionel Nowak received the first 
artist diploma ever to be conferred by the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. All students 
studied with Beryl Rubinstein, dean of the 
faculty and head of the piano department. 

Commencement festivities started with the 
final examination recital of Lionel Nowak, 
June 6. On June 10, the annual class dinner 
was given with the traditional stunt by the 
and return stunt by the faculty. 


students 


CLEVEL. 


{IND INSTITUTE OF 
Margaret Roenf 


MUSIC. 
feldt, Phyllis Street 


(seated) 


Anderson. 


Mu- 
Concerto in 
Cleveland In- 


The commencement exercises at the 
seum of Art were as follows: 
G for string orchestra, Bach, 
stitute of Music Senior Orchestra, Beryl 
Rubinstein, conductor ; vi" ic igo from 
Sonata in D minor, op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven, 
Jane Goetz; Impromptu in ‘sharp, Chopin, 
Margaret Roenfeldt; Reflections in the Wa- 
ter, Debussy, Irene Anderson; Forest Mur- 
murs, Liszt, Phyllis Streett ; commencement 
address by Rossiter Howard, acting director 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art; presenta- 
tion of certificates and diploma by Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music; presentation of the 
annual gold awards by Beryl Rubinstein, 
dean of the faculty. 
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New York) 

New Four-part Choruses for Men’s Voices) 

Gluggity Glug, by William T. Tim- 
mings.—A timely piece for prohibition 
enthusiasts. 

Angelic Dream by Rubinstein, adapted 
by Gottfried H. Federlein—This is the 
Kamennoi Ostrow. 

Out of the Night by Cecil Ellis, ar- 
ranged by Grace Helen Nash.—Simple 











(G. Schirmer, Inc., 


and pretty. 


In the Luxembourg Gardens, by Kath- 
leen Lockhart Manning.—An arrange- 
ment of one of the pieces from this com- 
*s Sketches of Paris. 

(New Choruses for Wonen’s Voices) 

Nebber Min’, Mah Honey, by Franklin 
Riker, arranged by Carl Deis (four parts 
and accompaniment).—A new arrangement 
of an old song. 

The same as above, arranged 
parts with piano accompaniment. 

A Fairy Visitor by Franco Leoni (for 
soprano and alto with piano accompaniment). 

Rapid and humorous. 

My Governess, by Franco Leoni.—Two 
parts with piano accompaniment. Light and 
humorous. 

Unfold, Ye Portals from The Redemp- 
tion, by Charles Gounod, arranged by 
Victor Harris.—Three parts with organ 
accompaniment. 

(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 

Thine Alone, from Victor Herbert’s 
operetta, Eileen.—This has now been is- 
sued in simplified form by M. Witmark & 
Sons by consent of Herbert’s heirs, with 
the understanding that the publication of 
the number in its original operatic form is 
also continued. It is not necessary to praise 


poser 


for three 


any melody by Victor Heshert, “a this 
somewhat shortened version lacks none of 
the beauty of the original. In this form it 
is suitable for any singer, even those of 
moderate skill. It is especially an excel- 
lent song for teaching purposes. 

In My Castle of Dreams With You, a 
song by Larry Walker—The words of 
this are by the composer, and are of a pop- 
ular, sentimental sort. The music is a 
simple waltz melody. 

(New Songs) 

At the End of the Day with You, lyric 
by Walter Rafael, music by John Mc- 
Laughlin. An unusually beautiful semi- 
popular ballad. 

Love You? Lyric by Bon Walker, 
music by Sidney Green.—The music of 
this is out of the usual run of popular bal- 
lads, having genuine force and emotional in- 
tensity. It ought to be a big success. 


(School Choruses) 


When My Dream Boat Sails, text and 
music by Reynold Brooks, arranged for 
two parts, soprano and alto. The music is 
very attractive. 

Summer Night, by Richard Kountz.—A 
beautiful solo waltz for soprano, alto and 
baritone, very simple and extraordinarily ef- 
fective, one of the outstanding school pieces 
of the season. 


(White-Smith Publishing Company, Boston) 

Dawn’s Misty Mantle, an organ piece, 
by R. G. Hailing—One wonders where 
the composer got the name for this music! 
It seems to have little enough to do with 
dawn’s misty mantle, being a completely 
simple folk song tune, very pretty and at- 
tractive and well arranged, but in no sense 
of the word atmospheric or mystical. Any- 
body who can get up and have a look at 
dawn and feel as joyous and good humored 
as this music, is simply a marvel of good 
health and optimism. Very nice music, but 
why the title? 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Reorganization of the American Piano Corp. and What It Means to 
the Industry at Large—The Value of the One-name Leader— 
A Coming Revolution in Piano Merchandising Methods 


The piano trade—what there is of it—is filled 
with the usual piano rumors, and rumors, and 
rumors, this brought about through the recent reor- 
ganization of the American Piano Corp. No formal 
statements having been issued by the American 
Piano Corp., or the Aeolian Company, as to just 
what policies will be formulated, gives rise to these 
many rumors, and all, of course, centering about the 
representations of these two institutions in the re- 
tail territories of the country. 

The acquisition of the Mason & Hamlin by the 
Aeolian Company naturally brings about a somewhat 
complicated condition. The ill-fated attempt to con- 
solidate the three leaders of the American Piano 
Company under the old administration presents a 
somewhat tangled condition as to how the dealers 
that represent the Aeolian and American lines will 
be considered. Letters already sent out by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, now a subsidiary of the 
Aeolian Company, indicates that the Mason & Ham- 
lin will be withdrawn with some exception from 
dealers that carry the American lines. 

This will leave the Knabe and Chickering with 
the American in all houses where the Mason & Ham- 
lin has been the leader. This will also leave the 
Knabe as the leader, and it is intimated that the 
Chickering will play a second part in such repre- 
sentations. 

There are those who have a great admiration for 
the Chickering name, and others that prefer the 
Knabe name. This is said irrespective of what dif- 
ferent dealers may consider as to quality values. In 
given cities where the American Piano Company 
under the old administration had brought together 
the Mason & Hamlin, Knabe and Chickering pianos, 
will, of course, give access to the dealers from whom 
one or more of these makes were taken in order to 
work out the plans formulated by the old adminis- 
tration that took from two dealers leaders that were 
of value to them and concentrated the leaders of the 
American Piano Company into one representation. 


A Bold Move That Failed 


All this was entered into in quite an elaborate 
extent in a series of articles in this paper when the 
idea was probably borrowed from the General 
Motors or other automobile combinations, that there 
would be a greater saving and as many pianos sold 
if the three makes were concentrated under one roof, 
than if the three organizations which represented the 
three leaders of the American Piano Company were 
separate. 

It was a bold move, but one that failed. Many 
predicted that it would be impossible to bring about 
a concentration of the three leaders under one ad- 
ministration and make it a success. In other words, 
the three leaders were in competition one with 
the other upon the same floor, but in a competition 
that failed to produce the necessary number of sales 
to equal that of the triple unit representation. Had 
the piano business remained good, there might have 
been different results. 

Conditions, however, were not right for any such 
drastic change in piano selling policies. The efforts 
of the old administration to dispose of an over- 
whelming inventory brought about a series of sales 
throughout the country that had much to do with 
deteriorating piano values, and it might be added 
that damage was done through such sales to name 
values. 

But all that has passed, and all the tremendous 
disturbances that the change of selling policies of 
the American Piano Company brought about. There 
is great relief in the statement that there will be 
no recurrence of those “unloading” sales, and the ad- 
vertising of name value pianos at 50 per cent. off. 


With George G. Foster, W. B. Armstrong and asso- 
ciates in charge all obstacles will certainly be re- 
moved that brought about the recent disaster in the 
American. This is good news, for at the present 
time if there were any attempts to unload inven- 
tories that were excessive, if such inventories exist, 
there would be another disturbance that would be a 
blow as to piano values. 


A Leader Necessary 


It is absolutely necessary for the retail dealers to 
have a leader in order to succeed at the present time. 
It always has been a necessity, but through the easy 
selling methods that prevailed, the disastrous claims 
made by makers of second and third grade pianos, 
the arguments of salesmen as to “just as good,” a 
condition was brought about that made it hard for 
the high grade makers to bring their productions up 
to a point where the products could be manufactured 
at a saving, not that there should be tremendous pro- 
duction, for after a piano manufacturer gets to a cer- 
tain output, and that output absorbed, and then at- 
tempts to increase his production, there is a losing 
point that can not be overcome except by cutting 
prices, and this, of course, wipes out whatever sav- 
ings may have been made through increased produc- 
tion where there was no attempt for that increase. 

In the readjustment of representatives on the part 
of the American and Aeolian Companies, there is 
going to be brought into conflict many changes, even 
greater than were brought about through the con- 
solidated representations in the American line. There 
is brought into this the Steinway representatives, the 
American representatives, and also the Aeolian rep- 
resentatives. The majority of the representatives of 
the Aeolian Company rested in the hands of the 
Steinway representatives, and this through the de- 
mand in the past of the Duo-Art. It will be safe to 
say that the Mason & Hamlin can not be placed with 
Aeolian representatives that carry the Steinway, for 
it is evident that C. Alfred Wagner will hold to the 
statements made in his letters to dealers that ‘No 
reproducing mechanisms would be used in the Mason 
& Hamlin.” 


Old Policies Reestablished 


In other words, the probabilities are that Mr. 
Wagner will enter into a close competition with the 
other leaders and follow the old lines of the Mason 
& Hamlin before its absorption by the American 
Piano Company. Here will be found a somewhat 
tangled condition, but it is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, that this untangling of the tangled 
condition that presents will prove of great benefit 
to the entire piano trade. There will be more of 
the old line name value pianos to fill the wants of 
dealers who formerly handled the various old line 
makes that were represented in the American and 
the Aeolian companies. 

The financial condition of dealers will have much 
to do with this untangling of the maze-like avenues 
of representations in various cities. A dealer that 
has handled a certain make of pianos for a number 
of years does not like to give up his representation, 
but the movement on the part of the American Piano 
Company in the concentration of those leaders 
brought about many deflections that caused financial 
losses to dealers who had represented for years 
either the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe or Chicker- 
ing. There was no mercy given, but the policies of 
the President were carried out, and had the piano 
business been good, the probabilities are that it would 
have been successful as a profit maker. 

We can not judge dispassionately the conditions 
that have served the piano trade for the past two or 
three years. It may be that under different condi- 


tions there would not have been the great failure 
that presented through those efforts to introduce 
new selling methods into the piano business as it 
was. As it is there is going to be many serious 
movements as to representations in the larger cen- 
ters of the country, for the old-line, name-value 
pianos are few and far between. In fact, name 
values are contracting so that there should be a 
great demand for those name value pianos that have 
lived through these troublous times, and those deal- 
ers who acquire the old name value pianos will have 
the upper hand in their own territories. 


A Revolution 


This means, in the opinion of the present writer, 
a complete revolution in piano representations 
throughout the country. It will mean the concen- 
trating of dealers, just as there has been a concen- 
tration of manufacturers—not through combinations, 
but through the dropping out of those who can not 
obtain name value pianos for leaders, and the selling 
of the lower production of pianos will be in the 
hands of the few. 

Taking all in all, the coming months will be some- 
what strenuous in the bringing about of the changes 
that undoubtedly will be carried out by the Aeolian 
Company, the Mason & Hamlin subsidiary, and the 
American Piano Corp. With representation on the 
Board of the American Piano Corp., the Aeolian 
Company will certainly have something to say as to 
the conduct of agencies, and while there has been no 
formal statement issued, letters have been sent out 
that bring about the belief that there will be a 
working agreement between the two companies, and 
there will be no fighting policies engendered through 
competition that will be a detriment to the piano. 

If the two organizations work in harmony, then 
will come good from the present situation. If, how- 
ever, there shall arise piano antagonisms in the 
present organizations, which does not seem likely, 
then will there be trouble not only to the manufac 
turers, but to the dealers. The success of the present 
conditions rests entirely upon the dealers. 


A Return to Profit Making 

The men who made the American Piano Company 
the great success it was before the last organization 
made efforts to introduce automobile selling methods 
into the selling of pianos, now give evidence that 
they will return to the old order of things, and in 
disposing of the Mason & Hamlin piano there was 
given a relief that will help towards the return to 
profit making. The handling of the Mason & Ham- 
lin piano will place that instrument unto itself, and 
there will be given an open sesame to the dealers 
that have been hampered in the way of a leader dur- 
ing the arriving at the acquisition of one or the other 
of the instruments produced by the American Piano 
Corp. and the Aeolian Company. 

The most interesting phase of this whole situation 
rests in the adjustment of the representations in the 
centers where the Mason & Hamlin, Knabe and 
Chickering have been represented by one house. The 
obtaining of dealers with the necessary financial 
backing to take over the makes released through this 
great change in policy will be extremely interesting 
No doubt the dealers who have been representing the 
triple name value leadership for the American Piano 
Company under the old administration will be glad 
to go back to a one name value leader, and this will 
give to the other dealers in the larger centers three 
leaders to pick from, and this making three dealers 
with old line names can but bring about a concen- 
tration as to selling and the building to competition 
that will not only arouse the dealers and their sales 
men, but will awaken the interest of the people 

No doubt it does look as though these changes 
that are now going on will prove to be a resurrec- 
tion, if there could be a resurrection of something 
that has been thought dead, but in real commercial 
and industrial value has simply been in a comatose 
condition, and will, if the piano dealers go to fighting 
for business, creating competition that will arouse 
the necessary amount of work and interest, give life 
to one of the finest commercial enterprises in the 
business world. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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The Aneel Conventions 


C. Alfred Wagner Elected President of Chamber of Commerce—F. P. Bassett 
Heads Manufacturers—O. B. Heaton New Leader of Dealers—Convention 
Endorses Musical Courier Stand on Alliance of Music Teacher and 
Music Trades—Next Meeting in Chicago 


The 1930 convention of the allied music indus- 
tries held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, June 
8 to 12, was in some respects a disappointment. It 
was not because of the attendance, which small as 
it was nevertheless was as good as could be 
expected under the circumstances. It was not 
even that it revealed a deplorable state of 
association finances, for this, too, can be re- 
garded as a natural result of trade conditions. 
It was rather that the associations met, held long 
discussions, and finally adjourned without formulat- 
ing a single plan of concerted action, aside from the 
simple provision of their continuance for another 
year. Whatever the conventioneers gained, they 
gained as individuals from their individual contacts. 

The link that now holds the affiliated bodies 
together is the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. The work of that organization is 
wholly admirable. But it must be chronicled that 
its operations have been handicapped rather than 
aided by the close supervision of the Chamber of 
Commerce. There is no question that it could func- 
tion equally well or better as an independent unit, 
if the music industries accorded it the same finan- 
cial support without so many strings being attached 
to each cash donation. For example—the National 
Sureau, as a subsidiary department, can not now 
receive any direct donations. Everything must first 
pass through the M. I. C. C. treasury. This elim- 
inates immediately the chance of any financial assist- 
ance from outside sources, something that is needed 
and that could be secured with the proper set-up. 

The most progressive note struck during the con- 
tacit support of the MusicaLt Cou 
RIER program, the proper recognition of the music 
teacher as an indispensable and co-ordinating factor 
in the selling of musical instruments. It was in the 
hope that this alliance could be cemented that the 
MusicaL Courter and the Musical Courier Extra 
were merged into one paper, so that each division 

ight get a more intimate picture of the activities 
ind purposes of the other. 

The leader in this new movement is the Baldwin 
Piano Company, whose representative, Lionel Tomp- 
kins, gave a brief but arresting outline of the present 
plan of that company “to put the music teacher into 
business,” this by supplying him (or more usually 
her) with a coniplete mailing and advertising service 
exactly like any other business enterprise. The 
music teacher, and particularly the piano teacher, 
came into the discussion time and again, with more 
This culminated, in the last 
business meeting of the session, that of the directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in a formal resolu- 
tion that that body seriously consider the advisability 
at some future date (after 1931) of holding the 
music industries convention at the same time and in 
the same city as the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. This acknowledgment of the need of 
more direct contact only confirms the general trend, 
a forward looking step whose importance can not be 
overestimated. 

The Mustcat Courier feels a 
gratification in this as it feels it has the 
endorsement of the united music industries. It has 
not been an easy task, for the Musicat CourRIER 
in this work has stood absolutely alone, while others 
were squabbling over the commission problem. The 
Musicat Courier welcomes its new allies and hopes 
that real progress will make itself felt in the near 
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President's Report 


The annual report of the president of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce was distributed in printed form at 
the get-together luncheon on Monday, thus eliminating the 
of its being read. Briefly, it reported the sum of 
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necessity 


about $120,000 raised and spent during the past year for the 
advancement of music and the development and protection 
of the commercial interests of the industry. About $78,000 
of this amount went to the advancement of music in general 
and special promotional work, and about $42,000 for the 
other work oi the organization. The funds granted to the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music were ex- 
pended as follows: about $32,000 for general promotion and 
in specific work—piano, $20,000, band instruments, $11,000, 
orchestra instruments, $6,000, fretted instruments, $7,000, 
harmonicas, $1,700. The credit bureau handled some 12,491 
requests for credit information relative to the standing of 
music dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 


Directors’ Meeting 


At the regular meeting the following officers for the Music 
Industry Chamber of Commerce were elected: president, C. 
Alfred Wagner; first vice-president, H. C. Lomb; second 
vice-president, Parham Werlein; secretary and general 
manager, Harry Meixell; and treasurer, Gordon G. Camp- 
bell. 

The following directors were elected: members at large, 
Louis H. Sterling, Lucien Wulsin, A. L. Smith, R. W. Law- 
rence ; from manufacturers’ association, Jerome Murphy, W. 
E. Guylee, C. D. Bond; from merchants’ association, Par- 
ham Werlein, Edmund Gram, C. J. Roberts; from supply 
association, A. L. Wessell, J. T. Patterson; also the fol- 
lowing as ex-officio, being presidents of various member 
organizations, F. P. Bassett, Otto B. Heaton, W. A. Mennie, 
C. Sunfield, H. C. Lomb, John Harden, Ralph N. Day, and 
Nels C. Boe. 

\ budget of $50,000 for the 
subdivided among the affiliated associations as 
National Piano Manufacturers’ Association, $12,000; 
tional Association of Music Merchants, $10,000; 
Supply Association, $5,000; Musical Merchandise Associa- 
tion, $4,000; Musical Instrument and Accessories Manufac- 
turers’ Association, $4,000; C. G. Conn, Ltd., $5,000; In- 
dividual members, $2,000; Committee of Phonograph Manu- 
facturers, $5,000; Miscellaneous, $2,000. Of this amount 
$25,000 is guaranteed to the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. 

Chicago was decided upon as the convention city for next 
year. It was also decided that next year’s convention be 
opened by a mass meeting of the combined music industries. 


Get-together Luncheon 


The get-together luncheon on Monday, which officially 
opened the convention, a attended by some 200 members 
and guests. Mark P. Campbell presided and made a brief 
address. He pointed out the purpose of the convention 
was a serious one, to discuss ways and means of bettering 
the industry and conditions affecting it. He urged everyone 
to attend the business meetings of the various organiza- 
tions with a view to making them as valuable and as rep- 
resentative as possible. Following the luncheon the gather- 
ing was regaled by some delightful singing by Anna Case, 
whose presence on this occasion was made possible through 
the courtesy of the A. Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 


The Mass Meeting 


The mass meeting on Tuesday, representing the joint 
session of all the constituent member organizations of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, drew a gathering 
of over a hundred. The program consisted of addresses by 
the presidents of these various organizations and a few 
contributions from individual members following the set 
program. 

The president of the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce was in the chair and opened the proceedings with a 
brief address on the importance of joint action by the 
united music industries to combat the many syndicated news 
reports now being printed in various sections of the coun- 
try concerning “the passing of the piano.” He suggested 
that piano men, either as individuals or through committees, 
get in touch with the editors in their respective territories 
and give them some more cheerful news about the piano 
business. He thought that this would at least have the 
effect of preventing the further printing of such damaging 
articles 

He also delivered the keynote message for the convention, 
which was originally suggested by Parham Werlein, head 
of the old house of Werlein in New Orleans, and the past 
president of the National Association of Music Merchants. 
This was—‘“United and coordinated effort on the part of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, its member 
units, and individual members for music promotion during 
the coming fiscal year. 

Amplifying on this thought, Mr. Werlein’s address took 
the line that joint responsibilities must be borne equally by 
all departments of the business. There is a paralleling of 
interests in all lines of musical instrument selling, in that all 
depend upon a stimulation of interest in music. He urged 
the utmost degree of working together for this general in- 
terest as a primary requisite for successful operation of all 
musical instrument businesses. He said likewise that the 
mass meeting idea was, or should be, a starting point for 
such activity, since it afforded an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. He thought that the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and especially the 
work it is doing to stimulate interest in music among chil- 
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dren of school age afforded a central point around which 
such endeavors could be carried on. As a means of pointing 
out the vastness of this field he quoted several statistics, 
secured from the educational department of the R. C. 

which is also doing some work in this direction. These 
figures showed that there are today 258,000 school buildings 
in the United States, housing some 955,300 principals, 
teachers and supervisors, and 27,384,300 pupils, out of which 
there are graduated annually an average of 2,222,500 stu- 
dents. 

President Campbell added to his previous remarks the 
statement that the music industry knew much less about its 
actual operations than practically any other similar organ- 
ization. This, he said, was due to the fact that exact statis- 
tics of production and sales were unobtainable. He asked 
that these figures be supplied, assuring the membership that 
the individual figures would be maintained as absolutely con- 
fidential, since their purpose was to check on the progress 
of the industry as a whole and to determine how well it was 
maintaining its position in relationship to other industries. 

P. Bassett, of the M. Schulz company of Chicago and 
the retiring president of the National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association, spoke briefly on the policy of his organization, 
as being hopeful for the future but for the present trying in 
every way possible to avoid wastage of possible profits by 
cutting expenses and watching very carefully the little items 
of expenditure. He likewise thought that in the work of 
the N. B. A. M. lay the real hope of the industry. 

W. C. Lomb, president of the National Association of 
Musical Instrument Accessories Manufacturers, delivered a 
very able talk. He contended that the first essential was 
to establish in the industry a sincere feeling of a community 
of interests. This involves, he said, two main courses of 
action: first, to see that no instrument or group of instru- 
ments is exploited at the expense of other instruments in 
the matter of destructive propaganda ; second, there must be 
a general realization that there is a double duty involved in 
the selling of every musical instrument—the instrument 
must be sold and the buyer must be taught to play. The 
course of action evolving from these two principles, he con- 
tinued, was that everyone in the industry must help pro- 
mote music generally and particularly along the lines of the 
N. B. A. M. in establishing and promoting musical organ- 
izations ; and further that efforts must be made to popularize 
and simplify music teaching. He said that it was not suffi- 
cient “to make America musical” but to make America “a 
Playing Nation,” since true appreciation of music is only 
possible to those who actually know something of the 
technic of music. 

W. A. Mennie, president of the Musical Supply Associa- 
tion, spoke of the natural and inevitable interdependence of 
the manufacturing and supply trades and the necessity of the 
supply men supporting whatever movements arose that 
promised well for the industry as a whole. He said that it 
was his belief that the player piano was not dead, and that 
there would be a definite and worthwhile revival of the de- 
mand for this instrument. 

Edmund Gram spoke briefly commending the work of the 
N. B. A. M. and promising his individual support in this 
work. 

Jay Grinnell said that he personally saw real cause for 
optimism, because he considered the supply of music and the 
means for producing it as one of the fundamental needs of 
mankind. 

Joseph Volz, one of the star salesmen of the Otto Grau 
Company gave a brief talk on his practical experience as a 
salesman, stating that a decided change is noticeable in the 
attitude of the general public towards the selling representa- 
tives of the music houses. The public, in his opinion, is de- 
cidedly more receptive to the idea of music and the piano 
than at J time in the past few years. 

Philip T. Clay, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, 
said that he was convinced that one road to better conditions 
was the revival of the old idea of the piano as a mark of 
social prestige. He suggested a campaign, based on an idea 
tried in the days of the old San Francisco Exposition, of 
having a series of stories written by some prominent short 
story writer, bringing in the piano as a symbol of the social 
and mental advancement of the family that owned one. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Holtz, it was regularly moved 
and adopted that the Chamber of Commerce send to Con- 
gress a formal petition for the national recognition of music 
in some definite and tangible form. 

The last speaker of the morning was John J. Glynn, of 
the Mathushek & Son Piano Mfg. Co., who spoke on the de- 
structive publicity about the piano now being disseminated 
through the newspapers of this country. He said that un- 
questionably part of this attitude arose from the type of 
advertising which certain members of the trade have been 
issuing throughout the past few years. He ended with a 
plea for better and cleaner business methods as the first and 
most important step in reestablishing the prestige of the 
piano and the piano industry. 

It was decided that the mass meeting idea be carried along 
to the next annual convention. 


Piano Manufacturers 


The annual meeting of the National Piano Manufacturers 
Association, held on Wednesday morning, was concerned 
chiefly with the matter of ways and means of securing larger 
revenue for the continued conduct of the association during 
the coming year. The final decision was to raise the cost of 
the combination stamp to $1, with the expense to be borne 
equally by the merchant and manufacturer. 

The report of President Bassett dealt chiefly with the dis- 
tress merchandise which has been upsetting retail conditions 
to no small extent during the past year. He recommended 
that strong measures be taken to check this practice and 
called upon the supply industry for cooperation in securing 
this result. The reports of the standing committees showed 
little action taken during the year. It was decided to keep 
the Promotion Committee alive, although nothing is expected 
to be done this year, as a means of continuing the work 
should more favorable conditions arise. Hermann Irion was 
appointed chairman of this committee. 

In the interests of economy and efficiency it was decided to 
appoint Harry Meixell as active secretary of the organiza- 
tion with Herbert Hill as honorary secretary. 

The following officers were elected: president, F. P. 
Bassett; first vice-president, John Parnham; second vice- 
president, Gordon Campbell; treasurer, Charles Jacob. 

C. D. Bond, W. E. Guylee, and Jerome Murphy were 
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appointed as directors to the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce. 

C. M. Tremaine delivered a lengthy report on the activi- 
ties of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
during the past year. He quoted a number of statistics that 
showed the astounding range of activities of that organiza- 
tion, and was highly commended for the accomplishments of 
his organization. 

Miss Ella Mason, in charge of the school activities of the 
National Bureau gave a graphic outline of the work she is 
doing, and made a deep impression on all present. It was 
unanimously decided that this work was of exceeding value 
and by no means should be allowed to be dropped. 

After a lengthy discussion it was decided to guarantee the 
Chamber of Commerce a minimum monthly income through 
each manufacturer guaranteeing to buy a certain number of 
stamps per month. This was not put to a vote but was 
agreed to generally by those present. 


Piano Merchants 
Executive Secretary's Report 


The report of Delbert L. Loomis as executive secretary 
of the National Association of Music Merchants indicated 
an ambitious program during the past year that was seriously 
handicapped by lack of adequate funds to carry these proj- 
ects to their logical conclusions. Actual work accomplished 
included the adding of thirty-seven new members, coopera- 
tion in various ways with the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, work with the American Institute of 
Architects to see that ample space is provided for pianos 
in the home, and working up interest in a proposed piano 
playing contest over the air. 

As an indication of the financial stringency the following 
is taken from the secretary’s report: 

“The operation of the Executive Office has been handicapped 
since the last convention and seriously so since the mid- 
winter meetings of the Board of Control in January owing, 
first, to an assessment made by the Music Industries’ Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
June 1, 1929, which was agreed to by our Board of Control 
for a period of three months but which has remained in 
force. Under this plan it was not possible for our Associa- 
tion to retain out of the Merchants’ portion of the combina- 
tion piano stamp receipts an amount equal to one-half of the 
secretarial salary expense as had been done for several 
years prior to June 1, 1929. At the mid-winter meetings of 
the directors of the Chamber of Commerce, action was tak- 
en over the protest of President Werlein and the other direc- 
tors representing the Merchants’ Association, taking for 
the use of the Chamber of Commerce all of the Merchants’ 
portion of the combination piano stamp receipts. 

“The Executive Secretary voluntarily offered to continue 
for the last half of the present fiscal year with no salary, if 
necessary. The executive committee, however, voted an ar- 
rangement which indicated reducing the salary one-half and 
setting up a contingent liability for the other half for the 
period from February 1 to the middle of this month. 

“That the industry needs promotion and service activities 
more than it ever did in its history is obvious. Many of 
these activities are now under way, and should be carried 
on. Additional activities, some of a radical character, can 
be undertaken if it is the desire of the Association to do so. 
It is, however, entirely apparent that the Associaton should 
be adequately financed. More money will be needed than 
will be produced by the promotion stamps and membership 
dues.” 


First Open Forum Meeting 


The first meeting of the Merchants Association on Wed- 
nesday was opened by the formal report of the retiring 
president, Parham Werlein. He spoke of the financial diff- 
culties which had occurred during the year, making it im- 
possible for the association to meet its regular assessment 
by the Chamber of Commerce. This was occasioned by the 
falling off in revenue, in the matter of dues, promotion 
stamps and the combination stamps. This naturally cur- 
tailed the activities of the association and further made it 
imperative that this curtailment be carried even further 
unless some provision is made during the current year to 
increase the income. 

President Werlein also took up the matter of the obsolete 
used pianos and urged that as many of these be destroyed 
as possible. He said that “Any second hand piano that can- 
not be readily sold for $100 should be broken up” as it rep- 
resented an actual liability rather than a possible source 
of revenue. He urged greater efforts to cultivate piano 
teachers as possible sources of prospects. 

Following his formal report the President took up more 
specifically the matter of the destruction of useless pianos. 
He called for a viva voce showing of the number of pianos 
so destroyed during the past year. A half dozen or so 
responses showed that about five hundred such pianos had 
been destroyed by members present at the meeting. 

It was unanimously decided that the combination stamp 
tax be increased to $1, to be borne equally by the manu- 
facturers and dealers. Resolutions were passed thanking 
the R. C. A., A. Atwater Kent, the New Yorker Hotel and 
the trade press for cooperation and assistance in various 
ways. A code of ethics and procedure governing the sale 
of band and small musical instruments was adopted. The 
association also went on record as officially endorsing the 
Capper-Kelly Price Maintenance Bill. It was likewise voted 
to take up the matter of propaganda for personal acknowl- 
edgment of individual playing of music over the radio, with 
the National Association of Broadcasters. This was on the 
suggestion of C. J. Roberts of Baltimore, following the in- 
troduction of the campaign by C. D. Greenleaf. 

The Open Forum session followed immediately under the 
leadership of Otto B. Heaton of Columbus, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing sales “stunts” were suggested: 

Otto B. Heaton advised using a letter of welcome to new- 
comers to the community, secured from the list of new users 


of natural gas, such lists being secured from the local gas 
companies. Mr. Heaton’s company sends a general letter 
of greeting offering the newcomer a new Victrola record 
upon visiting the store. He said that 37 pianos were sold 
on leads secured in this manner over a period of eleven 
months. 

C. H. Yahrling suggested a plan for disposing of “stick- 
ers” by special prize inducements to salesmen, giving “blind” 
cash awards for the selling of any instrument on the 
“sticker” list. He said he got rid of twenty-five pianos, 
phonographs and radios by this method during the month 
of November and about an equal number in December. 

Mr. Yahrling also told of a “team” contest which included 
every employee in the store, even down to the janitor. A 
definite number of “points” based on sale values was given 
for each sale. The winning team received a cash prize of 
$100 with a dinner for the entire organization at the end of 
the contest. Incidently the “janitor’s team” won, the janitor 
contributing a few radio sales. 

C. S. Onderdonk suggested that a somewhat neglected 
field of contact was that of the small “decorator,” one to 
whom the commission on a piano sale represented a sub- 
stantial bit of income. He also said that the music teacher 
could be employed with good results. A survey conducted 
by the Baldwin Piano Company, revealed the fact that 80 
per cent. of the artistic piano sales were influenced to some 
extent by the music teacher, showing their great importance 
in this field. 

Otto B. Heaton, again, suggested the City Director as a 
good primary source of prospects. He said that a list of 
members of the community whose incomes for the previous 
year had been over $5,000 could be secured from this source 
at a price of three cents per name. 

Lionel Tompkins told something of the new plan of the 
Baldwin Piano Company in “putting some 240,000 music 
teachers in business.” He said that the average music 
teacher was most unbusinesslike in the matter of creating a 
demand for music and specifically in securing pupils. The 
Baldwin Piano Company proposes to supply these teachers 
with all the necessary material in the matter of literature 
and mailing material which will enable them to very sub- 
stantially increase their business. 

Mr. Heaton then related a special campaign conducted 
among school teachers which resulted in some 176 inquiries 
and to date 29 sales. 

E. R. Weeks, of Binghamton said that he was canvassing 
the newly born babes in his city, sending a personal letter 
and inclosing a liliputian harmonica. 

L. Tompkins told of a specific “moonlight sonata sales” 
held after regular business hours, from seven p.m. to 
eleven p.m., which resulted in the sale of nine pianos and 
eighteen radio sets. 

Dan J. Nolan spoke briefly on the necessity of more per- 
sonal contact with the buying public, stating that other in- 
dustries were far ahead of the piano industry in this respect. 
He gave some figures relating to the number of “contact” 
men being paid by the refrigerator concerns and others that 
created a marked impression on the audience. 

C. H. Yahrling, as a final contribution of the morning 
told of a rather unique pamphlet which he has used as ef- 
fective mailing material. It contains a letter from the Chief 
Probation officer in his city (Youngstown, Ohio), dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, its causes and some methods of 
curing it. The letter states that the dangerous age in these 
cases is between 14 and 15, and that music, in supplying a 
wholesome form of mental activity, is one of the strongest 
influences in preventing these abnormal outbreaks. This 
pe on sent to parents, is having a marked and noticeable 
effect. 


Second Open Forum 


The chief business of the Thursday meeting of the National 
Association of Music Merchants was the election of officers 
which, however, took place at the close of the meeting. 
The elections resulted as follows : president, Otto B. Heaton; 


first vice-president, Edwin R. Weeks; second vice-president, 
Jay Grinell; third vice-president, Charles H. Yahrling; 
fourth vice-president, C. S. Andrews; secretary, S. Ernest 
Philpitt; and treasurer, Carl L. Droop. C. H. de Acres, 
E. E. Forbes, J. J. Glynn were elected directors for three 
years, and Ben Platt director for two years to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Yahrling. Messrs. Werlein, Gram and 
Roberts were selected as directors to the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce. 

At the opening of the session the application of the Mon- 
treal Piano and Music Merchants’ Association for affiliation 
with the national association was favorably received. 

The Open Forum session started with an account by Presi- 
dent Werlein of a piano contest staged in New Orleans by 
the House of Werlein in cooperation with the New Orleans 
Music Teachers’ Association. Mr. Werlein pointed out this 
as a feasible method of arousing interest in the piano, as 
2 of this contest was slight and the results very fav- 
orable. 

Miss Ella Mason then gave a brief but highly interesting 
account of the school music work of the National Bureau 
under her immediate charge, giving some of her personal 
experiences in this endeavor. 

Berthold Neuer brought out some ideas on the fundamental 
problems of piano merchandising. He stated that the prime 
requisite is to assure that the piano actually delivers what 
it is made for. He believes that every piano should have a 
“secondary action,” that is, a player or reproducing mechan- 
ism, so as to supply music in homes where the playing skill of 
the members of that family is negligible. Otherwise the 
piano soon falls into disrepute and people are likely to over- 
look its fundamental utility. 

Mr. Heaton suggested a sales plan tried by his establish- 
ment of holding an exhibit and musicale in a neighboring 
town to which local music teachers and their friends could 
be invited. 

Mr. Pope of Cumberland, Md., said that he had emploved 
with considerable success the plan of offering the use of his 
store at a nominal rental as a “downtown studio” for music 
teachers. 

Mr. Heaton then told of the efforts of the Ohio associa- 
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tion to make it possible, legally, for the Boards of Education 
to use school funds for the purchase of pianos. A legal 
opinion from the state attorney general confirming this was 
secured and a formal measure is now pending in the state 
legislature. 

Taking up the subject of radio, Mr. Werlein led the dis- 
cussion with a description of the policy of his house and 
that of the New Orleans trade in general. He said that it 
is possible to make a profit on radio, first by concentrating 
on a few lines and thus securing an additional rebate through 
volume purchases; second, by demanding a substantial down 
payment and limiting the payment extension to 12 months; 
and third by using common sense in demonstration, a costly 
and often unprofitable venture. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed, the consensus of opinion evidently inclining to the 
belief that price cutting by competitive concerns evidently had 
not prevail in New Orleans as in some of the large centers, 
making the practise of such methods less difficult in that 
city than elsewhere. The band and small instrument busi- 
ness had an able, voluble and excited champion in the person 
of Joseph Axelrod of Atlantic City, who said it was impos- 
sible to conduct a retail business in that line with profitable 
results, due to the competitive practices of manufacturers and 
jobbers. 


Annual Banquet 


About five hundred people attended the annual banquet of 
the merchants association, which had as attractions Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, speaker and guest of honor, and a gala 
musical program supplied through the courtesy of the 
Victor Radio Company. Dr. Damrosch’s talk dealt with 
his broadcasting experience and the tremendous educational 
value of the broadcasting of good music. He cited statistics 
showing the great number of people directly benefiting 
through the broadcasting of good music. He also expressed 
himself as optimistic concerning music in the home, despite 
influences which have temporarily weakened its appeal. He 
concluded his talk with the statement that the radio was the 
best ally of the music dealer in the selling of musical in- 
struments of all descriptions. The musical program featured 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Richard Crooks, Sadah Shuchari, 
Frank Crummit, Mme. Alexandra Stoponov, and the Victor 
Orchestra under Shilkret. 


Other Associations 


The other associations connected with the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce had but little to report as to activi- 
ties during the year. The Musical Supply Association re- 
ported an attempt to increase revenue by raising membership 
dues. All officers were reelected, W. A. Mennie being 
president. 

The accessories manufacturers reelected H. C. Lomb as 
president of the newly formed national association, which is 
a combination of the two local bodies formerly functioning. 
The band instrument manufacturers disbanded as an associa- 
tion. The organ manufacturers’ association also went out of 
business during the year. No officers were elected but a 
reorganization committee has been formed. The Musical 
Merchandise Association was inactive during the past year, 
but attempts at reorganization will be made. Charles Sun- 
field was elected president of the temporary organization: 

The National Association of Sheet Music Dealers elected 
John Harden as president, Robert A. Smith as vice-presi 
dent, and T. J. Donlan secretary and treasurer. 

The annual elections of the National Piano Travelers’ As 
sociation resulted as follows: President, Ralph Henry Day; 
first vice-president, Raymond Briggs; second vice-president, 
Jacob Schiller; third vice-president, E. Bennett Fox; treas 
urer, Jack Bliss; secretary, Albert Behning. 

About seventy members and guests were present at the 
meeting which took place in the only partially finished Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Hotel. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs. 


A Voice Raised in Defense of the Piano— 
Prompt Action by Rudolph H. Wur- 
litzer Results in a Real Boost for the 
Piano Through the Editorial Col- 
umns of the Cincinnati Times-Star— 
An Example for Others 


Piano men generally throughout the country have been 


somewhat upset as to the derogatory remarks made in 


newspapers regarding the piano. There does not seem to 
be any concerted effort made on the part of the piano men 
to have newspapers stop these efforts to cast a blight on the 
pian had little 


have been written that note “the passing of the piano,” and 


Columnists have their flings, editorials 
all this has had a tendency to create protests against such 
omments in papers that the piano men have patronized. 
It is not to be expected that newspaper men would know 
anything about the inner workings of piano selling and 
manufacturing. The piano men themselves have been guilty 
of far more derogatory remarks as to the piano than have 
Piano men have made no effort, except in 


the 


the newspapers 


a few exceptional cases, to take up the question with 


newspapers. If piano men would only appeal to their own 


home newspapers, would either write or visit the editors of 
their own papers and explain to them the effect that com- 
ments derogatory of the piano had upon the selling of the 
nstruments, then would there be a relief. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer, President of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company, took up the matter and wrote to the papers of 
Cincinnati upen this subject, and that brought forth from the 


limes-Star the following editorial: 


Pianos 

Cincinnati is interested in pianos. 

This is a musical city and the piano is a part of the 
structure of good music. Besides, Cincinnati has a great 
business interest in the making of pianos. One of the 
greatest of piano manufacturing plants is located in Cin- 
cinnati and another important musical concern, with 
home offices here, manufactures pianos elsewhere. 

In a business sense the piano is making a fight for life 
against the competition of radio, the threat of television 
and the general prevalence of what is impolitely de- 
scribed as “canned music.” There is still a good market 
for the regulation type of piano. In competition with 
recent musical inventions, however, the player piano has 
almost ceased to exist as a market factor. 

It is only as regards its immediate business future that 
the piano is in any considerable danger. This is a period 
in which there is mass production of all sorts of pictures. 
And yet you do not hear of distress selling of Rem- 
brandts or Van Dykes or Duvenecks. As a matter of 
fact, paintings by artists of reputation have never sold 
at the prices they have brought during the past ten 
years. 

A few years ago it was said that the horse was doomed 
and presently would be found only in museums and zoo- 
logical gardens. Today the horse is more used for recre- 
ation than he was fifty years ago. Human nature usually 
reacts against too much mechanization. 

The piano has appealed to many races through many 
centuries. It is claimed that while there are fewer pianos 
in the United States than there were twenty years ago, 
more pianos are being played. Recent musical inven- 
tions have rendered a real public service in bringing 
music into homes which did not know it before. That 
does not mean that humanity is going to be foolish 
enough to give up the instruments which have produced 
music in what has been, and undoubtedly will continue 
to be, its highest form. 


Others Can Help 
It can be seen that such editorials as this help the piano. 
If all piano men would follow the example of Mr. Wurlitzer, 
there would not be the attempts at jokes that are detrimental 
and the editorial comments that are made. 
The recent article in the St. Louis Post Dispatch announc- 
ing the retirement of the Kieselhorst house, and which was 


commented on by The Rambler recently, was one of those 
articles that did the piano no good. Lucien Wilson, Presi- 
dent of The Baldwin Company, took the matter up with the 
St. Louis newspapers, and that brought forth editorials from 
the other papers, and also a rather weak retraction by the 
Post Dispatch, which stated that the passing of the Kiesel- 
horst house was a news matter, for the closing of a business 
that had been running for over fifty years was something 
to be commented on, and then followed this with the state- 
ment that the same had applied to the closing of a harness 
making establishment. 

It’s a far cry from the piano to harness, but as stated in 
the Times-Star, the horse was doomed to be an incubus, 
which it probably is, for in the far West it is a well known 
fact that horses bring about $5 per unit and are utilized for 
canned meat for export purposes. 

It can be realized that if the piano men themselves will 
but take up the cudgels in behalf of the piano, will protest 
against the publication of articles that tend to lower the 
standing of the piano, that the newspaper men will receive 
such information with a return that will either stop such 
remarks or will bring forth articles that will prove of value. 


Up to the Individual 

One great trouble The Rambler has observed as regards 
piano men is that they look to their own association, or 
associations, to do the work that they should be doing them- 
selves. It can not be expected that any association can take 
up the cudgels in behalf of the products they represent and 
arrive at as good a solution as can the men engaged in the 
What is 


good in the state of Illinois is probably not good in the state 


selling of the products in their own territory. 


of California. 

The Rambler recalls that many years ago a candidate for 
the presidency of the United States settled the question of 
the tariff by saying that it was a “local issue.” The piano 
men must bear in mind that this same applies to their own 
efforts of publicity, and all that has to do with it. 

No association can cover this great territory and arrive 
at any standardization of any policy regarding the manu- 
facturing or selling, and in this there is one of the great 
weaknesses that should be overcome, for the piano men in 
each locality should look after their own efforts and not try 
The 


real, genuine effort is best shown in each man evolving his 


to copy efforts of others. This is like counterfeiting. 
own methods of selling, and sticking to what will bring suc- 
cess to him. If he attempts to follow the example of some 
one else he is but counterfeiting, and counterfeiting never 
lives. 
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What Piano Men Are Doing to Hurt 
Piano Values—A Specific Instance as 
Related by a Retail Dealer 

The Rambler recently visited an old time piano store in 
the Middle West and had one of the greatest kicks in the 
joy of living that he has had for some time. He was car- 
ried back to the days of the ’80’s when he himself was sell- 
ing pianos, and this starting a successful solid business that 
had been built up from nothing by the man who still is 
running it, was conducted along the old-fashioned lines that 
has resulted in that dealer owning the three houses that 
combine to make up his store, and which was conducted 
along lines of the strictest economy, yet the displaying of a 
line of pianos of quality without any ostentatious decorative 
schemes overcoming the artistic appearance of the pianos 
themselves, and brought comfort and a home like feeling 
that is generally referred to as “atmosphere.” 

The prevailing conditions in that particular territory was 
beset with a type of advertising that is common throughout 
the country—that of attempting to create interest in the 
piano on a dollar basis instead of the tone basis, or name 
value basis. 


What Price Pianos? 


While talking with the Old Timer, there arrived in the 
warerooms a party of six people, two ladies and four gentle- 
Naturally, it gave the place an air of prosperity and 
The dealer himself moved forward and in the 


men, 
enterprise. 
old-fashioned way of introducing himself and then learning 
the names of each individual as he shook hands, arrived at 
the question: 


“Are you looking for a piano?” 

The answer being in the affirmative, the question was 
asked whether they wanted to look at a grand or an upright. 
The answer to this was they wanted to look at an upright. 

The dealer still has a special room for upright pianos. The 
delegation into the upright The 
Rambler certainly was interested in the outcome of the 


was conducted room. 
invasion. 

In about fifteen minutes the six people filed out of the 
store in single formation, and the dealer walked over to 
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The Rambler and said “church committee.” He then went 
on to say that this was a committee from a country church 
which had come to town for the purpose of buying an up- 
right piano for their church. The dealer had asked the one 
who seemed to be in charge of the proposition how much 


they wanted to pay for a piano. The answer was: 


“We want to buy one of the pianos that has been adver- 
tised for $11.” 

The dealer was somewhat taken back. He explained to 
The Rambler he thought he would find out if they would be 
willing to pay more, so he asked them: 

“T havent got any $11 pianos, but would you be willing to 
pay $35?” 

The answer was an acid “No,” and the committee, as said, 
filed out. 

The dealer then entered into a tirade on the advertising 
of the other dealers in his town who had been trying to in- 
veigle prospective customers into the warerooms by offering 
pianos as low as $11, and one dealer in particular, so The 
Rambler was told, offered to sell a piano for $11, $1 down 
and 50 cents a week. 

It is hardly necessary for The Rambler to repeat the re- 
marks of that dealer, but he showed The Rambler that by 
hard outside work he had been able to make money so far 
this year, not much money, but enough to make a good 
living, and he also proved to The Rambler that pianos could 
be sold if they were honest as to the pianos and honest as 
to the prices. 

Name Value and Price 

Just what damage has been done the piano through this 
kind of advertising is hard to estimate, but when dealers 
commence to complain about comments in the daily papers 
they have but themselves to blame, and this is proven by the 
bargain offerings that are shown throughout the country 
from day to day. 

Name value seems to be of small matter, for no piano 
names are used in such bargain advertising. Naturally, 
If the dealers 
would but economize, follow the line of work of the dealer 


there is no reference ever made as to tone. 


referred to in the story above, they will find they can at 
least earn enough on their capital to make a living that is 
within the earning ability of the business. The Rambler 
has from time to time made reference to the fact that when 
a piano dealer starts in to economize the place for him to 
start is in his own home, but that is another story. 


a 

Why Not Destroy the Old Pianos Which 

Are Dragging Down Price Values? 

—No Real Profit in Selling the 
Cheap, Wornout Second Hands 


The Rambler visited another dealer in the great Middle 
West within the past week or so, and told the dealer about 
the incident wherein a church committee had endeavored to 
purchase an upright piano for $11 for a church. 

This brought forth some remarks that carried with them 
suggestions that might be well to be taken into considera- 
tion by other dealers, and especially by the piano manu- 
Instead of endeavoring to sell the 
real musical value for 


facturers themselves. 
trade-ins and second-hands of no 
smali sums, the dealer advanced the idea that there would 
be more money made by destroying the pianos, thus follow- 
ing the example of the automobile men in destroying the old 
and worn out machines, and this could be adjusted if they 
could get together and have a working agreement that only 
a certain limit would be allowed in trade-in values that 
would enable the destroying of the old pianos, and thus 
prevent the $11 offerings that brought the church committee 
into the dealer’s store and the disappointment exhibited when 
it was discovered that if they bought an upright piano for $11 
they would not be able to play upon it. 

The offering of $76 by the radio dealers, in which pianos 
are included in the trade-in proposition, has done great dam- 
age to the pianos—far more damage than has the editorial 
comments and the stories that have been printed in the 
papers, and which the dealers have protested against so all 
through this past year. It is time for piano men to wake 
up, to look into their own fallacies and treat the trade-in as 
something that is poisonous, because the offering of $76 or 
$46 for any old musical instrument in part payment on a 
radio, but reflects upon the piano, and this means the lower- 
ing of the piano as to its dollar value and kills whatever 
may be done by the dealer in the attempt to create respect 
for name value and tone value. 

There is nothing the matter with the piano. All the 
troubles that have beset the piano trade have been created 
by those who should have protected the instrument. The 
newspapers were well within their rights in commenting 
upon the piano, for the dealers themselves have done nothing 
but proclaim the death of the instrument, and there has even 
been the surmise as to whether it would ever be brought 
into existence again. That is all wrong, for as long as 
music lives, the piano will live. It is up to the dealers to 
evolve ways and means of selling them, and that can not 
be done by false ideas being created as to the dollar value 
of the instrument. 
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